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Seventy Percent of all Fait Lambs sold 
at DENVER in March, or 120,000 head, were 
purchased for shipment to interior lowa 
and Atlantic Coast slaughterers. 


Twenty Percent were killed locally, and 
Ten Percent were bought for shipment to 
a dozen other slaughtering points io fill up 
low spots. 


This kind of distribution 


means more to Producers 






and Feeders in the ad- 






ditional net received. 
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April, 1938 


Meet a Customer 


ERHAPS it doesn’t seem like 
much to you when*this woman 
drops in at her grocer’s and says: 


“[’ll have a peck of potatoes—5 
pounds of apples—25 pounds of 
flour—a pound of butter—a dozen 
eggs — and how’s your lettuce 


today?” 


But stop and consider how all 


these things find their way to the corner grocer. 


Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five 
million women who do the buying for their 
families — your customers. 


Instead of a peck of potatoes —think of 
3,500,000 tons. 


Think of 1,080,000 tons of apples — 8,600,000 
tons of wheat flour —440,000 tons of butter — 
330,000 tons of eggs—and you begin to see the 
amount of food moved by the railroads every 
year. 


The crops you raise are worth real money only 
when they can be delivered to the ultimate 













customers — wherever those customers happen 
to live in the United States. 


And if it were not for the railroads stretching 
from your farm or shipping point to every 
corner of the land—and their ability to carry 
tremendous amounts of farm products— you 
could raise only crops that nearby communities 


could use. 


So the American railroads and the American 
farmer depend on each other. The railroads 
need the tonnage which the shipment of crops 
represents — and the farmer needs the railroads 


to give him a national market. 
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Greater 


Market 


* Here in the United States we have a vast unexplored 
market for American meat products. It is closed to us 
because we have not been able to lower our prices to a 
sound economic level. ..a level at which every single family 
in America can afford to enjoy American-produced meat. 
The key to this market lies in the hands of the American 
producer. The original cost of production of every animal 
must be drastically reduced before retail prices can be 
lowered to meet the budget of every housewife. The stock 
raiser must find a way to do this through new methods of 
feeding and sanitation . . . through preventing the prevailing 
high mortality rate among his animals. ..through exercising 
extreme care in selective breeding. If stockmen can reduce 
their cost of raising the animal, American meat products 
can not only be placed in every American home, but a great 
export market can be rebuilt. 

Armour and Company has already begun an extensive 
program of cost reduction, but this is a program which de- 
mands the cooperation of every producer and every packer 
in the nation. Only when this cooperation is sincerely ren- 
dered shall we be able to open up the remainder of the great 
American market and regain the export market which we 
have lost. When this has been done, the stockman will 
find a broader demand for his animals and the profits which 


they bring will be substantially greater and more certain. 


Increased production at lower cost and with 
greater profit is the crying need of the day. 


ARMOUR Axd COMPANY 


Mont Rh Bite ic 


President 
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KANSAS 
CITY — 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 
TER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL 
WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 
EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 
e 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all sec- 
tions and from some sections not served by other 


markets. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 


every western producer to market in Kansas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 
of Demand—Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation 


Buys Livestock at 
Kansas City 
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CALIFORNIA 
RAM SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


1700 Rams -- All Breeds 
300 Purebred Ewes 


at 


STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 








MAY 24th and 25th, 1938 








Write for Catalog to 


California Wool Growers 


* & 
Association 
595 Mission St, San Francisco, Calif. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


On Shoop and Wool Affains 


A good deal of progress was made by the Association 
at Washington during March and the first part of April. 
This page will deal nearly altogether with those under- 
takings. 

The April issue of the Wool Grower will be a little late 
getting in the mails because we have had to wait until the 
13th for official permission to print the details of the 

instructions and regulations and the form 
Wool Loans 0f the note to be signed by wool growers 
who decide to get these loans. 

We were furnished with an advance copy of the loan 
instructions and rules to be abstracted and printed in this 
issue. 

Some wool is being contracted by dealers in Colorado 
and other states at prices that are about the equivalent of 
the loan that would be obtainable. Boston is doing some 
business and at prices a little above the loan equivalent. 
So the purpose of this marketing loan is being accomplished. 
The bottom of the market is in good shape. No material 
advances can be looked for until there is an improvement 
in general business and consumer buying approaches normal. 
At that time there can and should be price advances. 

There is nothing to report on tariff matters. On April 
6, I testified before the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion in opposition to reduction of duty on lambs from 

Canada. I showed that such reductions would 
Tariff chiefly benefit New Zealand and Australia with- 

out the United States receiving any benefits of 
concessions in return, 


There is no indication of what lowering of duties on 
woolen goods will be extended to the United Kingdom, or 
as to when the official announcement may be expected. 

The Department of State appears to be having some 
difficulties of its own in foreign affairs and the trade agree- 
ment plan may not be going along so smoothly as it was 
expected to do in effecting world peace and an economic 
Utopia. . 

The Senate passed the O’Mahoney bill on April 1. It 
passed the House on April 4, under the direction of Con- 


; gressman Kleberg (Texas) and became law by the Presi- 


dent’s approval on April 7. This put the wool 
top exchange under regulation by the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration. By the time 
the wool market is ready to go again any 
abuses or unfair acts growing out of trading in top futures 
should have been corrected. 

Our attempt to bring about the collection of proper 
duties upon by-products of duty-free carpet wools, when 


Top 


Futures 


used for clothing purposes, is bearing fruit. The amend- 


ment to the customs administrative bill 
H. R. 8099 (H. R. 8099), which we proposed before 


the Ways and Means Committee last May 
was turned down. It was rejected again by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on March 8. But on April 1, it was voted 
into the bill under the leadership of Senator O’Mahoney on 
the floor of the Senate. Now if the amendment can be kept 
in the bill through conference, growers will no longer have 
to meet the competition in the clothing trade of carpet wool 
noils at a duty of 14 cents and of many million pounds of 
other by-products of carpet wools to which the Treasury 
has been according entry without payment of any duty. 
On March 29, the Federal Trade Commission held its 
final hearing for consideration of proposals of rules for the 
labeling of woolen fabrics. The manufacturers reversed their 


: previous attitude of defiance and submitted 
F abric a set of rules. They still refuse to distinguish 
Labeling between virgin wool and reworked wool. In 
other respects their proposals recognize, in 


part, the consumers’ right to know the content of woolen 
fabrics offered for sale. 

The Commission announced it would take the rules 
offered by the manufacturers’ association under advisement 
along with the code offered by the growers on March 8, and 
that in a few weeks it would announce a set of rules to be 
observed by all producers and sellers of woolen goods. 

On March 31 and the following day, hearings on label- 
ing legislation were held before Senator Schwartz, chairman 
of the sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. J. B. Wilson, G. W. Cunningham and I testified 
in support of the new Schwartz bill. The provisions of the 
bill are designed to clarify the powers and position of the 
Federal Trade Commission in compelling the labeling of 
fabrics for the information of purchasers. 

The Senate voted down, on April 9, Senator Pope’s 
(Idaho) amendment to tax finished products of wheat, 
cotton, and synthetic fibers to raise a fund of 212 million 


dollars. This money was to have been 
used in making further payments to 
farmers, under the Soil Conservation 
Act,’ in addition to 500 million dollars 
already provided for that purpose. 


The carriers claim that they cannot get along under 


Processing 
Taxes 











6 


tures. 


the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which granted a 5 per cent increase in freight rates on agri- 

cultural products and ten on other freight. 
Railroads The President frowned down the idea of cut- 

ting railroad wages. There were several con- Business change the picture; not so much, apparently, 
ferences at the White House, at which Senators, Congress- 
men, railroad officials, and members of the I. C. C. dis- 
cussed the rail situation. Senator Wheeler of Montana was 
particularly critical of the present capital structure of the Chief Executive. 
carriers. It seemed for a while that the President might 
support a move to bring the railroad bond and stock issues 
down to a point more representative of their real value on 
the basis of earnings. Later it was suggested that the gov- 
ernment subsidize the roads, but that idea was also rejected. 
Further reports and suggestions are to be submitted, but 
as yet there is no real assurance of adoption of the in- 
evitable and only cure—the revamping of the capital struc- 


government. 


The National Wool Grower 





I left Washington on April 8. It was impossible to fing 
anyone from anywhere who would express any optimism 
over general business conditions in the near future. Defea} 

of the reorganization bill that day seemed ty 


because of the bill itself, but because of the 
resumption by Congress of its duty to vote upon the merits 
of proposed legislation instead of accepting dictation by the 


Then on the following day the Senate quickly passed 
a constructive and reasonable tax bill which killed the jj. 
begotten tax on undistributed profits. Business now ha; 
good reason to expect fairer treatment at the hands of the 


Since September the depression has cut values and 
activity more seriously than they ever before fell in the 
same length of time. There is at least some ground now for 
expecting the start of recovery. 


F. R. M. 








Land Bank 


Commissioner Loans 


HE National Wool Growers 
Association, in its annual conven- 
tion in January, passed the following 


resolution: 

We urge upon officials of the Farm 
Credit Administration, by legislative enact- 
ment if necessary, the need for an exten- 
sion of amortized payments on Land Bank 
Commissioner loans. 

This action of the convention was 
called to the attention of W. I. Myers, 
governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, by the Secretary of the 
National Association on February 4 
and Governor Myers’ reply has been 
received. It reads: 

February 26, 1938 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association 
Sale Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 

Upon returning to Washington I received 
the report of the National Wool Growers 
Association which you kindly sent me with 
your letter of February 4, 1938. I was very 
much interested in reading this report, par- 
ticularly the recommendation on page 7 
with respect to the need for extending the 
time of payment on Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans. 

As you know, Congress provided for loans 
by the Land Bank Commissioner under the 
provisions of the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933 and the term of the 
loans with few exceptions was originally 
limited to 13 years with the privilege of 





deferring principal payments during the 
first three years of the life of the loan. 
These loans were provided largely as the 
result of the emergency situation by which 
agriculture was confronted at that time and 
while we feel that they should be repaid at 
the earliest possible date, experience has led 
us to realize that in many cases the 10- 
year period would not be sufficient to li- 
quidate the principal of the loans. How- 
ever, the Farm Credit Administration has 
taken the position that a general deferment 
of these principal payments would not be 
advisable and would only result in post- 
poning the eventual repayment of the loans 
of many farmers who do not really need 
this type of assistance. 

Recognizing this problem, Congress in 
passing the Farm Credit Act of 1937 gave 





SHEEPMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Little International Livestock Show, 
Block and Bridle Club, State Col- 
lege, Pa.—April 30. 


California Ram Sale, Sacramento— 
May 24-25. 


Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 


North Salt Lake, Utah—June 7-8-9. 


Texas Sheep Show and Sale, San An- 
gelo—July 19-21. 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 23-24, 











the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation the 
power to extend in whole or in part, any 
unpaid obligation under the terms of an) 
mortgage, when in the judgment of the di- 
rectors, conditions justify this action. To 
carry out this provision of the law, pro- 
cedure has been established so that each 
case will be considered on its individual 
merits with the view of granting such w- 
sistance as the borrowers’ circumstances 
warrant. In other words, where a borrower 
is temporarily in distress by reason of a crop 
failure or some other condition which is not 
likely to continue, a short-term extension 
of the delinquent items may be justified 
and best meet his needs. If, however, the 
bank’s study of the .case develops that the 
borrower is delinquent and that the semi- 
annual installments on the loan as now 
written are heavier than the income from 
the farm can normally carry and the bor- 
rower has no assets from which he might 
otherwise meet his payments, the entire Joan 
may be extended over such period of time 
as appears reasonable and necessary to its 
orderly repayment. 

In order that the federal land bank mq 
have the opportunity of studying the in- 
dividual cases, I suggest that the borrower 
who, after making an honest effort, ie 
they cannot repay the principal of thei 
Commissioner loans during the period wi 
ten in the mortgage contract, contact tht 
secretary-treasurer of the local nation 
farm loan association, who is servicing the 
loans in their locality and discuss their ptob- 
lems with him. The secretary-treasurer W!! 


be in a position to advise them with regi’ FF 


to the filing of an application for an & 
tension. 


With personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 


W. I. Myers, Governor 
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Getting a Government 
WOOL LOAN 


OOL marketing loans are to be 

available to growers starting on 
April 15 and continuing to October 
31, 1938. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
at Washington, D. C., announced on 
April 12 that a fund of 50 million 
dollars had been made available to 
be loaned to growers in connection 
with the marketing of the current wool 
clip, together with such wool holdings 
from the 1937 clip as still were in the 
hands of their producers. 

The corporation has just published 
its instructions for the guidance of 
loaning agencies, along with the form 
of note and other papers to be used 
in the administration of the loan. 

The paragraphs below contain most 
of the material that has been issued 
that will be of greatest interest to 
growers who may desire to obtain the 
loans. 

It is expected that wool will move 
as nearly as possible in its accustomed 
channels—that is, it will be warehoused 
at the same points as in other years 
and handled by cooperatives or dealer 
concerns, both of which are recognized 
as lending agencies. 

For the most part, however, the 
loans are expected to go through banks 
and loaning agencies, situated in the 
principal producing states. 

Eligibility 

In order to be eligible for a loan, a 
clip must have been placed in a ware- 
house recognized for the purpose by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
However, the grower has the option 
of obtaining a loan direct from the cor- 
poration. In this case, he must present 
an acceptable warehouse receipt and 
sign the prescribed form of note, send- 
ing both to the Loan Agency of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for 
the district in which the wool is stored. 

The corporation has announced that 
negotiable and insured warehouse re- 
ceipts are to be issued by any public 
warehouse approved by the Loan Agen- 
cy of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration serving the district in which 
such warehouse is located. 


Warehousing 


Each approved warehouse must 
enter into an agreement with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The form 
of agreement provided for the purpose 
would limit the warehouseman’s lien 
and define his obligations. It is under- 
stood that actual and _ acceptable 
charges for warehousing charges and 
insurance will be recognized as a lien 
upon proceeds of the final sale of the 
wool, but selling commissions are not 
included. These will remain to be de- 
termined and agreed upon directly be- 
tween the grower and his selling agent. 

Owners of warehouses desiring to 
handle wools to be held under govern- 
ment loans will make their arrange- 
ments by communicating with existing 
loan agencies now established under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Such agencies are functioning in 
the following cities: Chicago, Boston, 
Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, Rich- 
mond, San Antonio, San Francisco and 
St. Louis. 

The plan contemplates that growers 
desiring loans will arrange for them 
through their local banks, loan com- 
panies or wool-handling concerns. 
These loaning agencies have the op- 
tion of disposing of all such notes to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the notes must be presented to the cor- 
poration before February 1, 1939. It is 
also understood that neither the grower- 
borrower nor the original marketing 
agency will be held responsible in the 
possible event that any wool should 
finally be sold for less than the amount 
of the loan. 

All loans are to be made on forms 
furnished by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This form of note pro- 
vides for a certificate from the grower 
that his wool or mohair is free of any 
and all liens and encumbrances, or else 


the lienholder signs a release provided 
in the note, 

Notes will bear interest at 4 per cent, 
Wool under loan may be released at 
any time upon payment of the note. 

There is no obligation on the part 
of the original borrower to subscribe 
to any future government plan in con- 
nection with the production or market- 
ing of wool or mohair. 


Appraisal 

The amount of loan for which any 
particular clip is eligible will be deter- 
mined by appraisers who will be em- 
ployed by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and whose services will be 
available at recognized warehousing 
cities. A charge of 20 cents per bag will 
be made for the appraisal service when 
the amount offered is as much as 5000 
pounds suitable for selling without 
grading, or 25,000 pounds in the case 
of wools requiring grading. On wool 
which is graded and piled in ware- 
houses, the charge will be 20 cents for 
each 400 pounds. For appraisal of very 
small lots, there will be an additional 
charge of 20 cents per bag. 

The maximum loan which will be 
available for any particular clip of wool 
will be in accordance with the follow- 
ing list of prices which represent Bos- 
ton values on the clean wool basis: 


Loan Schedule on Scoured Wool 


at Boston 
FINE WOOLS 
Crass I—Very Choice Wools 
a—Delaine 
b—Graded Territory Combing 
(Strictly Staple) 
Crass II—Choice Wools = 
a—Choice 12-months’ Texas includ- 
ing original bags; bulk combing 
length. 
b—Graded Territory; choice French 
combing length including some 
staple. 
c—Original Bag Territory; bulk staple 
length including some French 
combing. 
Crass III—Average to Good Wool 
a—12-months’ Texas including orig- 
inal bags. 
b—Graded Territory; French comb- 
ing length. 


Cents Per Pound 


















































c—Original Bag Territory; Good 
French combing length. 
Crass IV—Fair to Average Wool. 54 
a—12-months’ Texas including orig- 
inal bags. 
b—Graded Territory; short to aver- 
age French combing length. 
c—Original Bag Territory; average 
French combing length. 
Cass V—Poor and Inferior_____________. 50 
a—Original bag bulk clothing and 
some stubby. 
b—Graded clothing and stubby mixed. 
HALF-BLOOD WOOLS 
Np Sa eicnaoees + 33 
a—Graded Territory; strictly staple 
length. 
oe | Eerie 51 
a—Graded Territory; average comb- 
ing length. 
b—Original Bag Territory; mostly 
half-blood may include some three- 
eighths or some fine. 
c—Graded Territory Clothing. 
THREE-EIGHTHS BLOOD WOOLS 








Crass XII Te ee ae eae 48 
a—Graded Territory. 

QUARTER BLOOD WOOLS 

an ey s AREER 
a—Graded Territory. 

LOW QUARTER BLOO 

OS | a a eee Lee eee | 
Common and Braid. 

MOHAIR 

Texas—Kid Hair__._.2....- > SS SS 30 

Texas—Adult Hair shed A eotpensdd da IE 20 

All Other States—Kid = 29 

All Other States—Adult__.......________ 19 


Where wools are appraised at points 
outside of Boston, the freight charged 
to Boston will be deducted from the 
amount of the loan. Growers who so 
elect can have their wools delivered 
and warehoused at Boston and be 
eligible for loans in accordance with 
the full amount shown in the above 
schedule. 

Any agency handling wool loans, or 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
itself, when it has taken over the notes, 
may call for the sale of the wool at 
any time while the market quotations 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show a price 
75 cents per pound for clean, fine, 
French combing territory wool, or the 
fine clothing wools from the fleece 
states. Any note becomes payable upon 
discovery that any misrepresentation 
has been made, or that the borrower 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, or 
has applied for a composition or exten- 
sion of debts under the Bankruptcy 
Act. 





A further arrangement has been 
made available by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for producers of 
small clips that cannot ordinarily be 
sold to advantage singly and the owners 
of which do not elect to operate 
through a cooperative. In obtaining 
loans on pooled wools, the representa- 
tives thereof must obtain authority 
from the producers to pledge the wool. 
The representatives will execute the 
note for the group. Banks, production 
credit associations and agricultural or 
livestock credit corporations may act 
as representatives of these wool pools. 





A New Nevada Wool 
Growers Association 


EVADA wool growers again have 

a state association. At an all 
day’s session in Winnemucca, March 
30, a group of sheepmen, representa- 
tive of all the wool-growing sections 
of the state, formed a new state organ- 
ization by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws and the election of 
officers. 

Mr. Gordon Griswold, prominent 
sheepman of Elko and an ardent ad- 
vocate of a state sheepmen’s organiza- 
tion, was unanimously voted to be the 
first president of the new association, 
with Ed. Settlemayer of Washoe Coun- 
ty, as vice president. Mr. Jerry Sheehan 
has been chosen as the permanent sec- 
retary of the organization, with an 
office in the Gazette Building at Reno. 
Under the constitution, the executive 
committee is to consist of the president, 
vice president, and three other members 
to be named by the president. 

The constitution also sets up the 
membership dues as one cent per head 
for each operator; half of the fee to go 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the other half for the main- 
tenance of the state association. 

The action taken at the Winnemucca 
meeting fills in the gap in the western 
wool growers’ organization that was 
made about six years ago when the old 
Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion went out of existence. Mr. Ver- 
non Metcalf, it will be recalled, was 
secretary of that body for many years 
and also its representative on the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee of the National As- 
sociation. 

The object of the new Nevada As- 
sociation is set forth in the constity- 
tion as follows: 

The object and purpose of this association 
shall be in every proper way, to serve and 
promote the best interests of the wool grow- 
ers and sheep industry of Nevada, repre. 
senting them and presenting their views on 
all matters affecting the industry; to work 
in cooperation with the National Wool 
Growers Association, state and local asso- 
ciations, and all federal and local organiza- 
tions, groups or bodies in problems of na- 
tional and local importance, for the promo- 
tion and mutual protection of the best 
interests, benefits and welfare of all per- 
sons directly or indirectly engaged in the 
sheep industry. 

Speakers at the organization meet- 
ing included, in addition to Mr. Gris- 
wold, Messrs. E. R. Marvel, manager 
of the W. T. Jenkins Company at 
Battle Mountain; Charles Osborn, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Nevada, Winnemucca branch; C. A. 
Melcher, ranch manager of the Allied 
Land and Livestock Company; Joe 
Hansen, Elko wool grower, and Ed 
Waltz, Gerlach cattle and_ sheep 
grower. 

President Griswold has announced 
that plans are being made for a fall 
meeting, after the organization is per- 
fected, at which time the date and 
site of the regular annual convention 
will be selected. 





California Lamb 


Contracts 

BOUT 100,000 lambs had been 

contracted in California up to 

March 26, according to the estimates 

of the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 

mics. This compares with a total of 

300,000 under contract at the same 
date in 1937. 

Contracts for March delivery were 
in the range of $9 to $9.50, but for 
April and later deliveries, the contract 
figures are between $7.50 and $8.50 
per hundredweight. 

The out-of-state movement is gel 
erally two weeks behind last year’. 
Shipments to the Midwest and North 
up to April 9 totaled 70 single decks, 
or 10,054 head, compared to 1! 
singles, or 16,984 head at that date 
last year. 
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THE FOREST SERVICE 


HE attempt in the Senate to have 
» ew Forest Service exempted from 
the provisions of the reorganization 
bill, as embodied in Senator Pittman’s 
amendment, was defeated on March 22 
by a vote of 50 to 30. Thirteen Sen- 
ators did not vote. Eight western 
Senators, Messrs. Borah of Idaho, 
Chavez and Hatch of New Mexico, 
Johnson of California, McNary of Ore- 
gan, Johnson of Colorado, Pittman of 
Nevada and Wheeler of Montana, voted 
for the amendment, while among those 
not voting on the measure were Sen- 
ators Bone of Washington and King of 
Utah, who were detained in committee 
meetings; Senator Thomas of Utah, 
at a White House conference, and 
Senator McCarran of Nevada, who was 
in Nevada on official business. It is 
understood that the two Utah Senators 
and Mr. McCarran, if present, would 
have voted for the amendment. All 
other western Senators cast their votes 
against the amendment. 


The vote on the Pittman amendment 
must not be construed to mean that 
the Senators, especially those from 
the western forestry states, not sup- 
porting the amendment, are in favor 
of the transfer of the Forest Service 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of the Interior or to 
any other department. Their position, 
it was very evident from the record of 
the debate, was based on a very strong 
assurance from “high authority” that 
there would be no shifting of the For- 
est Service. While no concrete facts, 
such as time, place or source of the as- 
surance, were given, it may be inferred 
from the Senate debate that in order to 
keep the door closed against attempts 
to exempt specific bureaus from the 
Provisions of the bill, and thus delay 
action on the measure, a number of 
western Senators had received a guar- 
antee satisfactory to them that the 
Forest Service would remain with the 


Und Reorganization 


Extracts from the Senate Debate on the Amendment to Exempt 
the Forest Service from Transfer under the 
Reorganization Bill 


Department of Agriculture, no matter 
what form the bill might take in its 
movement through Congress. 


Such assurances may or may not 
have emanated from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but it must be conceded 
that his statement in support of the 
organization bill buttressed their foun- 
dation very firmly. Secretary Wallace’s 
statement was placed in the record by 
Senator Pope of Idaho on March 1. 
The following quotation is from the 
Congressional Record of that date: 


Mr. Pore (Idaho). Mr. President, * * * 
I desire to place in the Record, as part of 
my remarks, a statement issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on February 16, 
1938, with reference to the Senate reorgan- 
ization bill. I wish first to read one para- 
graph of that statement, and then to ask a 
question of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Byrnes). In the statement issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on February 16, 
he said: 

“Under the bill as reported to the Senate 
there is no implication requiring or induc- 
ing any further consideration of the transfer 
of any agricultural function from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to any other de- 
partment. In the term ‘agricultural’ I 
would include among others the functions 
of the Forest Service, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, and the Soil Conservation 
Service.” 

The question I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina is whether he agrees 
with the statement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that there is no implication in the 
reorganization bill relating to the transfer 
of the Forest Service to any other depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Byrnes (South Carolina). Mr. 
President, the statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture is exactly correct. There is 
not any such implication; no one can read 
any implication into the provisions of the 
bill and it was not intended that there 
should be any such implication. One reason 
that prompted the Senator from South Car- 
olina, on his own motion, to move to strike 
out that section was the argument that the 
presence in the bill of the provision for 
the establishment of a Department of Con- 


servation did give rise to an implication, 
and, because those who held the view that 
there should be no such implication con- 
vinced me of the righteousness of their 
position in that regard, at the last meeting 
of the committee, I moved to strike it ouc 
of the bill, and it was unanimously stricken 
out. There is not any question of the 
accuracy of the statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. Porr. To those who are interested 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with reference to the reorganization 
bill, I desire to read just one more sentence 
from the Secretary’s statement: 


“The governmental reorganization bill as 
it stands in §.3331, as reported, is, in my 
opinion, a long step forward toward mak- 
ing democracy an efficient agency for the 
general welfare. I hope that all those who 
have been especially concerned about agri- 
culture and conservation in governmental 
reorganization will give it their whole- 
hearted and vigorous support.” 


I read that for the reason that many of 
the western states are tremendously inter- 
ested in this question. If I thought there 
was any implication or any likelihood at 
all of any such transfer of the Forestry 
Service, I would not be able to support the 
bill. I am convinced, in my own mind, 
and satisfied that this bill does not carry 
any such implication, and, as the Secre- 
tary states, there is no danger of any such 
transfer. 


Mr. Byrp (Virginia). Mr. President, I 
should like to remind the Senator from 
Idaho of the fact that the President’s com- 
mittee has recommended that under the re- 
grouping of departments the Forest Service 
and other conservation activities be put 
under the Department of the Interior or 
the Department of Conservation. Here is 
the language: 

“To administer the public lands, parks, 
territories, and reservations, and enforce the 
conservation laws with regard to public 
lands and mineral and water resources, ex- 
cept as otherwise assigned.” 

This report has been endorsed by the 
President. 


Mr. Pore. I am entirely familiar with 
that report, and that is exactly why I am 
making the statement now. I have assur- 
ances that are entirely satisfactory to me 
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that the statement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is accurate and that whatever the 
report may have been and whatever the 
message of the President may have been with 
reference to it, the present situation is that 
there is absolutely no danger. I have re- 
ceived assurances which are entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor take the Senate into his confidence and 
tell us where those assurances have come 
from? 

Mr. Pore. I am not at all sure that I 
am justified in doing so. I have talked with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary has given me assurances from the 
very highest sources that we are entirely 
safe. 

Mr. Byrp. Under the provisions of the 
bill the President has the right, of course, 
to make the transfer and he endorsed the 
report that recommended a transfer. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. President, regardless 
of any report of the President’s committee, 
I moved to strike that section from the bill 
because of the implication in it. The com- 
mittee struck it from the bill because there 
was an implication in it, in order that there 
should be no implication by this bill of any 
congressional intent in any way as affecting 
that subject. 

Mr. Pore. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Burke (Nebraska). Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Idaho have any doubt 
that the present head of the Interior De- 
partment was very greatly interested in 
taking over the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. Pope. I cannot answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. I have understood that he 
was interested in the matter. 

Mr. Burke. The Senator is not able to 
give us any information as to when the 
present head of the Department of the Inte- 
rior abandoned that purpose and intent, if 
he ever had it? 

Mr. Pope. I do not know whether he 
ever had it or not; I heard that he was 
interested; but I will say to the Senator 
that I am entirely satisfied—and if I were 
not, I would discuss it at some length—I 
am convinced that there is no danger what- 
ever of any such transfer. 

Mr. Burke. I have no doubt the Senator 
from Idaho is very determined to keep 
the Forestry Service where it is? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. I have no doubt of that 
at all. 

Mr. Crark (Missouri). 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pope. I yield. 

Mr. Crark. Is the Senator from Idaho 
aware that the official lobbyist for the 
Interior Department designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior to appear before 
congressional committees made the flat state- 
ment at the last session of Congress before 
the House Committee on Public Lands that 
it was the intention, indeed, that it was 
almost an accomplished fact, that the. For- 


Mr. President, 


est Service should be transferred from the 
Agricultural Department to the Department 
of the Interior? 


Mr. Pore. I do not know anything about 
the official lobbyist of that department or 
any other, but the assurances given me 
satisfied me in regard to the matter. 


The Pittman Amendment 


While not entirely discounting the 
strength of the assurances received by 
some members of the Senate, Senator 
Pittman of Nevada was fearful, ac- 
cording to the record, that even though 
the Forest Service as a bureau re- 
mained in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, its grazing division might be 
consolidated with that of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and to guard 
against such procedure, introduced on 
March 21 an amendment to exempt the 
Forest Service. This amendment, as 
state above, was rejected. 

On April 7, friends of the Forest 
Service in the House, rather unfor- 
tunately it seems, again secured a 
vote on a motion to exempt the 
Forest Service from the President’s 
power to transfer bureaus. The mo- 
tion was lost by a vote of 109 to 63. 
However, the recommitment of the 
bill to the special committee on re- 
organization by the House in a vote 
of 204 to 196, on April 8, is regarded 
as the death knell of the entire meas- 
ure, and that being the case, fears 
over the transfer of the Forest Service 
may be cast aside for the present at 
least. 


The following extracts from the de- 
bate on the Pittman amendment in- 
dicate the position taken by some of 
the western Senators: 


THE Presipinc Orricer. The bill is 
still before’ the Senate and open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. Pirrman. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 


THE Preswinc Orricer. The clerk will 
state the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada. 

THE CHEF CLERK. On page 4, line 12, 
after the word “act,” it is proposed to 
substitute a semicolon for the period and 
to insert immediately thereafter the fol- 
lowing: 

“or to abolish or transfer the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to any other executive department or 
to abolish or transfer to any other agency 
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or department any of the functions exer- 
cised by the Forest Service.” 


Mr. PirtMan. Mr. President, the amend. 
ment which I have offered comes under 
the group of exceptions which commences 
on page 3, in line 12, with the words: 


“Nothing in subsection (a) shall be con- 
strued to authorize the President—” 


Then there are several exceptions. There 
are exemptions in favor of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the General Auditing Office 
the Engineer Corps of the Army, and the 
Mississippi River Commission. I had occa- 
sion to discuss this question on last Wed- 
nesday. Therefore I do not propose to go 
into any long discussion of it at this time. 


I do not know whether or not the Presi- 
dent has in mind the transfer of the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I am inclined to believe that he does 
not have any intention to transfer the For- 
est Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture. However, I believe that at the 
present time he feels that grazing should 
be in charge of one department. I thor- 
oughly concur in that view. It is imprac- 
ticable to have the summer grazing area, 
which is in the high mountains, in charge 
of the Agricultural Department and to have 
the land in the valleys, which are the winter- 
grazing areas, in charge of another depart- 
ment. The question is, Which department 
should have control over grazing? 


I have already stated that during a period 
of nearly 50 years the Forest Service has 
perfected the administration of grazing on 
the forest reserves in such a way that aid 
is lent to the raising of livestock without 
injury to the forest reserves. 


On the other hand, the forests can be so 
grazed as to destroy the forest growth on 
the reserves. Before the establishment of 
control over the forest reserves tremendous 
areas were destroyed by overgrazing. For 
ten years after the Forest Service was estab- 
lished there was a constant battle between 
those in charge of the forest reserves and 
the stock raisers of the West. Those diffi- 
culties have been settled. The stock raisers 
are just as anxious as is the federal govern- 
ment to preserve the forest reserves and 
the forests on the forest reserves. The stock 
raisers are in perfect harmony with the con- 
trol by the Forest Service. It would be a 
calamity to the government and to the 
stock-raising industry if the organization 
which has been perfected were disrupted by 
the transfer of the grazing functions to 
another department of the government. * * 


I say to the Senate that there is danger 
that, while the President of the United 
States may feel, as I feel, that grazing should 
be controlled by one department, he may 
also feel that because the Secretary of the 
Interior has charge of grazing on the public 
lands, constituting an area four times * 
great as that embraced in the forest reserves, 
therefore he should have jurisdiction of the 
the other one fourth. But let us remember 
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chat the grazing on the forest reserves is 
ten times more valuable to the stockmen 
than is the grazing on the public lands in 
the valleys. * * * 

I do not think that this is of any less 
importance than is the Board of Engineers 
of the Army or the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. I think, as a matter of fact, it is 
of more importance to preserve this organ- 
ization than it is to preserve the Board of 
Engineers, which has charge of all rivers 
and harbors, or the Mississippi River Com- 
mission; but, be that as it may, the pro- 
ponents of this bill have recognized that the 
functions of those boards should not be 
disturbed. * * * 

Mr. BoraH. Mr. President, I earnestly 
urge the favorable consideration of this 
amendment. I regret to have to deal with 
this matter separately, but it is of such 
moment that I move that objection. Since 
the debate opened some days ago, I have had 
the most conclusive reasons, from my view- 
point, to believe that the urge for the trans- 
fer of the Forest Service to the Interior 
Department will continue. The movement 
is organized and it is determined. In addi- 
tion to organization and determination, 
there is a belief in very high places that 
such a transfer ought to be made. As a 
Senator, I have no statement or assurance 
as against that constant urge on the part of 
this organized movement that the action 
proposed will not be taken. A statement 
has been made here to the effect that there 
have been assurances from certain sources, 
but we know not whence they come nor 
who gave them or whether those giving 
them have done so in such a way that, if 
we could know the language used, the 
assurances would be satisfactory to anyone 
who is deeply interested in this question. 

This is a matter of very great concern 
to the entire West, and not only to the 
West but to all who are interested in the 
Forest Service. I cannot understand why 
if it be true, as intimated, that there is no 
intention of transferring the Forest Service, 
a prohibitory provision should not be written 
into the law. 


What can a member of the Senate say 
to his constituents? All he can say is 
that somebody said that somebody, we do 
not know who, said that he did not think 
it was going to be done, or that it was not 
going to be done. A town council would 
not legislate on such a basis; a_ political 
caucus would not act in such a manner. 
yet we are proposing to turn over to the 
mercy of the misunderstanding of words or 
to the mercy of the misconstruction of 
words, or possibly to no words the vast in- 
terests of the West in this great subject. 

* + * 

Mr. ApaMs (Colorado). As the chair- 
man of the committee, I know there are 
members of the committee, such as both 
Senators from Nevada, and especially the 
senior Senator from that state, who are 
very much opposed to the measure, and 
the senior Senator from Nevada, whose 


amendment is now pending before us, prob- 
ably would not wish to be held responsible 
for reporting favorably something of which 
he disapproved. 

Personally, I have the feeling about this 
whole matter that I have come to have 
about the bill, that it is much ado about 
nothing. I do not think that the adoption 
or failure to adopt the amendment means 
anything. I have about come to the con- 
clusion that with the limitations and one 
thing and another that have been put on the 
reorganization bill, those who are basing 
great hopes upon it as to accomplishment 
are going to be very grievously disappointed. 

I notice that those who are its ardent 
advocates today pointed out, when argument 
was made as to saving money under its 
operations, that no saving of money would 
be made. I know that the President in his 
budget message said that no great saving 
would be made. Personally I am not very 
greatly concerned over the matter of shift- 
ing of agencies about and changing their 
names, , 7°? * 


As to the particular matter now before 
us, I have no great concern, except to say 
that I think it is at least not the height of 
wisdom to have one portion of the public 
domain upon which a man’s cow or steer 
grazes in the winter, administered by one 
bureau, and the area upon which it grazes 
in another season administered by another 
bureau. I do not know how many bureaus 
or departments have charge of the various 


federal land holdings. * * * 


We have seen evidence of the efficiency 
of both the departments which are involved 
in this question. A great deal of sentiment 
has been aroused in my state and other 
states, and the impression has been conveyed 
that a change either way means a destruc- 
tion of the service. I have been unable to 
see it. If the grazing service now in the 
Department of che Interior were transferred 
to the Agriculture Department, what would 
occur would be merely the transfer of a 
unit. The same individuals would carry on 
the work and the same work would be done. 
If the Forest Service were transferred to 
the Interior Department, it would be bodily 
transferred. The same policies and the 
same personnel would follow the transfer 
of the functions. I have not experienced a 
very great rise in temperature over this 
matter. I am inclined to vote against the 
amendment for the reason that I feel that 
if we lay down a principle of exceptions 
in the bill, perhaps it would be obligatory 
upon us to go the rest of the way and 
exempt many other agencies, thereby 
destroying the efficiency of the reorgan- 
ization bill. 

+ + co 

Mr. ScHWELLENBACH (Washington). 
Mr. President, I desire to speak for a few 
minutes on the pending amendment. 

I do not believe there is any state where 
the problem of the proper conduct of the 
Forest Service is of greater importance than 
in the State of Washington. I do not think 
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any memiber of this body is more interested 
than I am in seeing that the Forest Service 
is conducted through the medium of and 
under the Department of Agriculture. I 
desire to take advantage of this opportunity 
to state the reasons why I intend to vote 
against the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Pittman). 

I think anyone can foresee the situation 
with which we shall be confronted if this 
amendment is adopted, and if the other 
amendments coming up for consideration 
receive favorable action in the Senate. On 
last Friday the Senate determined that the 
work of reorganization, consolidation, and 
transfer should be done by the President of 
the United States. 

Sixteen bureaus and agencies are involved 
in 16 amendments which are now before the 
Senate, including this particular amendment. 
If they are all exempted, the task of re- 
organization will not be performed by the 
President, but will necessarily be performed 
by the Congress itself. 

As I pointed out a few minutes ago, in 
order to be fair with the departments and 
agencies, the Congress will be required not 
merely to give the sort of consideration 
which we are asked to give so far as this 
particular amendment is concerned, but it 
must also provide for hearings at which 
representatives of each of the bureaus and 
departments affected may appear. 

Mr. Hatcu (New Mexico). Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield. 

Mr. Hatcu. There seems to be a general 
understanding that the Forest Service shall 
not be consolidated or transferred. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. That is the un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Hatcu. Is there any such under- 
standing relative to the other 15 or 16 
bureaus to which the Senator has referred? 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I know of no 
such understanding in reference to any 
other agency, department, or bureau. I 
have such an understanding with respect 
to the Forest Service. I will say that per- 
sonally I have received no assurances with 
reference to that understanding, but that 
I have great confidence in the members of 
this body who state that they are satisfied 
that the Forest Service will not be trans- 
ferred. 


I point out to the Senator that those 
who favor the retention of the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture 
may not be doing a service to that bureau 
by presenting this matter to the Senate for 
a vote. We must realize that all the depart- 
ments and agencies must necessarily be left 
to the President to be passed upon. If the 
Senate goes through the 16 bureaus or 
agencies involved in the 16 amendments, 
one by one, and says, “No; we do not want 
them exempted,” there may be some who 
will contend that the Senate already has 
decided against the retention of these par- 
ticular bureaus and agencies in the de- 
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partment of government where they now 
exist, or has decided against the retention 
of their present status as separate, inde- 
pendent agencies. 

Mr. Hatcu. In view of the statement 
just made by the Senator, am I right in 
construing his thought to be that if this 
particular amendment should be voted down, 
others would have the right to assume that 
it is the wish of the Senate that the Forest 
Service be transferred? 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. There is the pos- 
sibility of such an argument being made. 
In the light of the statements which have 
been made, I do not think a iogical argu- 
ment could be made to that effect; but I 
can see that such an argument might be 
presented by those who favor the transfer 
to some other agency of government. 

* * * 


Mr. O’MaHoney (Wyoming). Mr. 
President, the Senator from Washington does 
not mean to indicate, does he, by his oppo- 
sition to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada that he desires to record him- 
self as in favor of the transfer of the Forest 
Service to another department? 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I think I made 
it plain at the outset of my remarks that 
I certainly am opposed to the transfer of 
the Forest Service from the Department of 
Agriculture to any other department, and 
that no one here is more opposed to it 
than I am, because of the conditions in the 
state which I in part represent. 


Mr. O’MaHoney. So that the action 
of those of us who intend to vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Pittman) ought not to be con- 
strued as favoring the transfer of this bureau 
or any other bureau? 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I think I have 


made that plain. 
% oe * 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I 
desire to conclude by again calling to the 
attention of the Senate a statement made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Cer- 
tainly there is no one in the country who 
is more interested in the Department of 
Agriculture, and the preservation within the 
department of the proper functions of 
agriculture, than is the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Raising a crop of forests is just 
as much raising an agricultural crop as 
raising a crop of corn or wheat or anything 
else. It takes a longer period of time than 
it takes to raise other kinds of crops. When 
the Secretary of Agriculture, interested as 
he is in the maintenance within his depart- 
ment of the proper agricultural functions, 
comes out unqualifiedly and endorses this 
bill, raises no question about the Forest 
Service, and does not ask the Congress to 
exempt it, I think those of us who are 
interested in the problems of agriculture 
and in the problems of forestry may rely 
upon the opinion and the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





Some people still think that wool 
is scratchy and hard to care for. 
Such is not the case. Wool may 
be hard or soft—depending on its 
degree of fineness. Just touch a 
few modern soft wools and you'll 
never again think that all wools 
are scratchy. Wool is easy to care 
for. Anything of value needs some 
care. The many good qualities of 
wool reduce the amount of care 
needed, so that it is really easy to 
care for. Good wool fabrics clean 
easily and safely. 











American Corriedale 
Association to Accept 
Certificates from 
National Association 


HE Board of Director; of the 

American Corriedale Association, 
at a recent meeting, definitely pre- 
scribed the conditions under which it 
will accept certificates of registration 
issued by the National Corriedale As- 
sociation, according to word sent the 
Wool Grower on March 11 by Herbert 
T. Blood, president of the American 
Corriedale Association. Mr. Blood’s 
statement is as follows: 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Corriedale Association realized that the con- 
fusion as to their ability to accept certifi- 
cates of registration of the National Cor- 
riedale Association was working a hardship 
on some breeders, and consequently took 
definite action in this matter at a recent 
meeting. This action is quoted in full: 


“The American Corriedale Association 
will accept registry certificates from the 
National Corriedale Association when pre- 
sented by a member of the American Cor- 
riedale Association, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of the 
American Corriedale Association. This by- 
law is further clarified by the following: 


“The American Corriedale Association 
cannot adopt a more lenient attitude toward 
certificates of the National Association 
presented for American registration until a 
committee from the American Association 
is accorded the privilege of inspecting the 
records of the National Association and is 
assured that such records include a pro- 
geny record and evidence that all sheep re- 
corded trace in an unbroken line to Aus- 
tralian or New Zealand importations prop- 
erly accompanied by a vendor’s statement 
certified to by the secretary of these for- 
eign associations.” 


The National Wool Growe; 


Inter-Mountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show 


HE Second Annual Inter-Moun. 

tain Junior Fat Stock Show js to 
be held at the Salt Lake Union Stock. 
yards, North Salt Lake, Utah, June 
7-9, 1938. This show is held for the 
Future Farmers and 4-H Club mem. 
bers of the intermountain region to ep. 
able them to culminate their efforts of 
the year and gain much of educational 
value through the wide competition 
they will meet. Entries close May 14. 


In the sheep division for each of the 
two groups, there will be awards for 
Hampshire, Suffolk, Southdown and 
Rambouillet fat lambs, said lambs to 
weigh not less than 60 pounds nor 
more than 90 pounds. The sire of the 
lamb entry is to determine the breed 
class in which it will be exhibited. 

The premiums will be paid accord- 
ing to the number of individual entries. 
With entries of 25 or more in an in- 
dividual class, ten awards will be made, 
ranging from $6 down to $1; with 
entries of 16 to 25 head, eight cash 
prizes between $6 and $1 will be given; 
with 9 to 15 entries, six awards be- 
tween $6 and $1 will be made; and five 
cash prizes between $6 and $2 are of- 
fered in classes where the entries do 
not exceed eight. 

Premiums are also being given for the 
best pen of three fat lambs in each 
breed. There are five of these ranging 
from $6 to $2. Ribbons will be given 
for the Champion F.F.A. Fat Lamb 
and the Champion Pen of Three Fat 
Lambs, F.F.A. A medal will also be 
given for Showmanship with Lambs. 

There are also several special awards 
offered, including the silver platter do- 
nated by the livestock department of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
for the exhibitor of the Grand Cham- 
pion Lamb of the Show; $50 in three 
prizes, first to receive $25, second $15 
and third $10, is being offered by the 
Producers Livestock Marketing Ass0- 
ciation to the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Chapter which rates highest in qual: 
ity and number of sheep shown. Three 
similar prizes are being offered to the 
4-H County Exhibit by the Wasatch 
Livestock Loan Company. 
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whole. 
| been rather favorable for livestock and 
| ranges, at least for the present. 


Ground the 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Most of the month was abnormally 
warm, the last week bringing the only 
really cold weather of the month. The 
middle of the month was without rain, 
but the first ten days, and the last 
week, were rainy, bringing more than 
usual moisture for the month as a 
Conditions have consequently 


ARIZONA 


A single warm week, one or two 


' nearly normal weeks, and the last week 


abnormally cold, characterized the 


| month’s temperatures. A great deal of 
| dry weather prevailed, though the 
early and closing weeks of stormy 
' weather brought enough moisture to 
) benefit ranges at all elevations. Live- 
' stock and range conditions are about 
> as good as usual, with no losses of 
> livestock reported. 


NEW MEXICO 


Fine weather prevailed for livestock 


: and ranges this month, though a little 
| more moisture at the lower elevations 
» would have helped. 
) were near or somewhat above normal, 
| and precipitation was near, or some- 
| what below normal, and more is needed, 
> especially toward the south. 
§ forage has done fairly well and live- 
) stock are in pretty good shape as a 
© general rule. 


Temperatures 


Spring 


Hope 
(Eddy County) 
The weather has been unusually 


) warm during March. Grass and weeds 
» re coming along fine (March 20); 


should be the best sheep feed in years. 


»With a little moisture added to the 


start the feed has, we will have an 
unusually good spring. Weather and 


feed have been ideal for lambing to 
date, 


RANGE COUNTRY 


If the wool market does not improve, 
I believe a great many growers will 
avail themselves of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan. 

We have not had so many coyotes. 
More growers are putting up wolf-proof 
fences, and more private trappers are 
being employed by the growers. I 
believe a state bounty would eliminate 
the coyote. 

J. B. Runyan 


Chama 
(Rio Arriba County) 

We have an abundance of moisture. 
Feed conditions have been fair (March 
30), though we have had to use con- 
centrates as usual. 

We lamb in May, and the prospects 
look good. 

Wool in this section as a rule is con- 
signed to the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. I believe the wool 
loan will be beneficial to the growers. 
There are no cases of liquidation of 
outfits. Sheepmen in our section have 
been reducing their loans. 

Coyotes are worse. Our section has 
been neglected. The report is the 
Biological Survey is short of funds. 

Edward Sargent 


San Mateo 
(Valencia County ) 

We had from two to three inches of 
snow about the 15th of March. We do 
not have much grass on the spring 
range (March 29). Lambing does not 
start until May 5. There were as many 
ewes bred to lamb this year as last. 

I think growers will use the wool 
loan. 

Our coyote trouble is about the same 
as in the past two years. 

Lucio O. Sandoval Estate 


Duran 
(Torrance County ) 


We have had a very mild March 
and the grass is coming pretty slowly 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of March. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











(March 23). The sheep are in a fair 
condition. 


We start our lambing in May. I 
guess conditions will be favorable by 
the time we start. About the same 
number of ewes were bred to lamb this 
year as in 1937. 

I believe the wool loan will help 
some growers. 

We have a few trappers on duty who 
keep coyotes down. 

Isidoro Saiz 


Blanco 
(San Juan County ) 


Snow was light this winter and the 
sheep came out in good shape. Rain 
has been heavy since the first of the 
month and lakes and water holes have 
plenty of water for the stock, but the 
feed is short (March 9). Most of the 
sheep are looking fine. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $10. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred to lamb this year as last. 

Our winter losses were not so heavy 
as last year’s. 

Government trappers have helped to 
cut down our coyote trouble. 

There have been just a few cases of 
liquidation of sheep outfits by creditors. 

I don’t know of any game that has 
been killed out of season by sheepherd- 
ers on national forests. 


Manuel Pacheco 











COLORADO 


Mild or seasonable weather prevail- 
ed, with plenty of moisture, at timely 
intervals on both sides of the main 
range. Soil moisture is lacking, only 
in the southeastern counties. Ranges 
are greening in most districts, and for- 
age is considered good. Stormy wea- 
ther was temporarily detrimental to 
livestock at the higher elevations, but 
generally they are doing well. 


Denver 
(Denver County) 


Weather conditions are good here, 
making feed fair (March 26). The 
spring range feed should also be good. 

Only small flocks are lambing now, 
but they are making a good average 
under favorable conditions. 

Nearly all of the 1937 wool in east- 
ern Colorado has been consigned to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
I think the sheepmen will use the 
Commodity Corporation loan if the 
C.C.C. will get ready to function before 
the wool season is over. 

Coyotes are less numerous than one 
year ago because the trappers and 
sheepmen have been using the “Hu- 
mane Fur Getter.” 

R. P. Tulles 


UTAH 


Mild weather prevailed until the 
closing week when it turned appreci- 
ably colder. Rains and snows were 
heavier and more frequent than usual. 
Range forage that started early in the 
month was checked by the recent cold 
spell, but soil moisture is abundant, 
and conditions are very favorable. 
Livestock have held up in fair to good 
condition. 


Teasdale 
(Wayne County ) 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been fair during March and are much 
better this year than they have been 
the last two years. Green feed has 
started well (March 25), if it does not 
freeze. 


We do not start to lamb until May 
21. We have plenty of snow on the 


lambing grounds and prospects are 
good for lambing. There are about the 
same number of ewes to lamb this year 
as last. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan was discussed in our last wool 
growers’ meeting. All were in favor of 
it. No liquidation by creditors is tak- 
ing place here. 

Coyotes are more numerous than a 
year ago. We have one Biological 
Survey trapper who does very well, but 
too many W.P.A. trappers do not do 
good work. 

Joe Hiskey 


NEVADA 


The fore part of the month was mild, 
but colder weather prevailed during 
the latter part, temperatures being es- 
pecially low the last week. Precipita- 
tion was frequent, and moderately 
heavy, giving the soils of the range 
country a pretty good soaking. The 
lower country is mostly bare of snow, 
though the mountains carry deep snow. 
Cattle are in good shape, and lambing 
progressed with little difficulty due to 
weather conditions. 


Winnemucca 
(Humboldt County ) 


The weather has been cold and 
stormy. Green feed had a good start, 
but was retarded due to cold, freezing 
nights. Feed is about the same as last 
year (March 26). 

Lambing in this section starts about 
April 20 this year. Conditions at pres- 
ent do not seem favorable as it is too 
cold and stormy. About the same 
number of ewes were bred to lamb as 
in 1937. 

I think the sheepmen will use the 
Credit Corporation loan. 

We have had more coyotes because 
not many commercial trappers have 
been at work due to the decline in 
coyote pelts. 

Allied Land & Livestock Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were below normal 
over the northern portion most of the 
month, but the southern part was most- 
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ly warm. The middle and northery 
portions also had plenty of precipita. 
tion, though the southern portion hag 
less. Grasses, grains, and meadows 
have made a good growth in mos 
middle and northern sections. Liye. 
stock are making satisfactory gains, 


Napa 
(Napa County ) 


Conditions are only fair. We have 
had too much rain and no sunshine 
(March 28). Feed on the spring range 
is good, with prospects of being better, 

Our percentage of lambs saved per 
100 ewes is a little better than last 
year. Conditions for early lambing 
were very favorable. There were about 
the same number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year as last. 

The growers in this district will not 
be taking advantage of the wool loan 
as most bands are small. 

Our coyote trouble is about as 
usual. The Biological Survey work 
has been very unsatisfactory in this 
district, due to poor supervision. On 
my ranch and the two joining it there 
have been twelve coyotes caught the 
past year. The Biological Survey caught 
one. I caught four myself. My neigh- 
bors caught the rest. This county 
turns over $2500 a year to the Bio- 
logical Survey, and its sheep popula- 
tion is less than 25,000. 

E. L. Thompson 


Cloverdale 
(Sonoma County) 


We have had too much rain since 
March 1, although conditions gener- 
ally have been better than the last two 
or three years. Feed on the spring 
range is fair (March 26). 

We are all through lambing, and 
have three times as many lambs saved 
per 100 ewes as in 1937. Early lamb § 
ing conditions were good, but late! 
conditions were bad. 

There are not very many cases 0 
liquidation of outfits by creditors ™ 
this section. 

We are successful here doing our ow! 
trapping of coyotes. 

Elliott Truitt 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Mr. McWhorter (fifth from — et ) and his lambing crew. 


heep at feeders. 


In the background, 


LAMBING PERCENTAGES 
Gn the State of Washington 


By V. O. WcWhorter, Yakima, Washington 


HE lambing percentages in the 


State of Washington in this talk 
are based on the number of lambs to 
ewes turned out from a lambing camp. 
In order to give you an adequate pic- 
ture of how this high average is made in 
our state, I shall sketch a background 
of the geographical layout. For Nature 
favors us with an ideal drainage basin 
of which the Great Columbia is the 
main outlet as it gathers up the Yak- 
ima, Snake, and Walla Walla rivers. 

This basin is a vast area of country 
from 600 to 3400 feet in elevation, 
producing wheat in the world-renowned 
Palouse country, fruit and every known 
irrigated crop in the equally famous 
Yakima Valley, and at its southern tip 
contacting the naturally lush valley of 
the Walla Walla, but containing also 
great expanses of desert land and sea- 
sonal grass ranges. 

The Cascades to the west, the Cole- 
ville Mountains to the north, the foot- 
hills of the Rockies to the east, the 
Blue Mountains of the southeast en- 
circle and protect the land. Although 


An address before the 73rd 
Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, January 27, 1938, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah 


the winters are usually mild, occasional 
severe cold is often swept away in less 
than ten hours with the blowing of the 
unpredictable Chinook—a warm wind 
from the Pacific, coming up the Co- 
lumbia through the gap in the Horse 
Heaven Plateau. 

The type of country and varied ele- 
vations provide five seasons for sheep 
feeding. The lower ranges produce 
grass by the middle of March, follow- 
ed by bunch grass sufficient for forage 
for sheep until the middle of April. 
The sandy areas at low elevation have 
weeds and different forms of temporary 
forage on which lambs thrive until 
June 1. The foothills and forest ranges 
supply natural grass and weeds 
throughout the summer. Mountain 
areas on three sides of the basin are 
close enough to be reached by trailing 
the sheep into them, but the Rocky 


Mountain forests of Idaho and Mon- 
tana must be reached by rail transpor- 
tation. 

Grain fields and pastures in the ir- 
rigated regions of Washington furnish 
green feed for breeding flocks in the 
fall, while the spring ranges have ma- 
tured bunch grass and frequently green 
grass for winter feeding. Both dry 
and irrigated land produce grain, hay, 
pea and root crops easily accessible for 
winter sheep feed and for shed-lamb- 
ing time. 

The topography, the favorable cli- 
mate and the diversified cultivation 
combine to make possible the produc- 
tion of fat lambs direct from the range 
to the market. As a result of this 
combination, most of the Washington 
sheepmen sell all their lambs on the 
late summer and early fall markets, 
and replace their breeding flock needs 
by purchasing Lincoln and Rambouillet 
crossbreds from adjacent states in the 
autumn. 


It may interest you to hear how 
sheep are handled against this back- 






























































ground, to produce the high percentages 
which go to market from these ranges. 
Because I am more informed, naturally, 
about our own setup than that of any 
other sheepman in the Yakima Valley, 
I shall describe it to illustrate the sub- 
ject. Many other companies have sheep 
producing lambs of excellent quality in 
equal or greater numbers. 

eginning at the time in the fall after 
the lambs have been sold and the flocks 
returned to Washington, I shall discuss 
the pasture breeding and the use of 
winter ranges, describe the lambing 
camp and its equipment, the prepara- 
tions for feeding, the organization of 
the crews of men, and the handling of 
the ewes at the lambing camp until they 
are turned out on the range with their 
lambs. 

About the twentieth of September, 
the unit of six thousand ewes is put 
into pastures of timothy, clover, alfalfa, 
and grain which are purchased from 
farmers in Kittittas, Yakima and Ben- 
ton counties. The sheep are divided 
into bands of 1200 to 1500, with which 
is used the ratio of one to one and 
one-quarter bucks per hundred ewes, 
bred to lamb February 15. The bucks 
are enclosed in corrals in the day time 
and fed, then turned into the bands at 
night. For 30 or 45 days, depending 
on favorable weather, the sheep are 


In the night corral. 








kept on the pastures, usually until the 
middle of November, often until the 
first of December, when the bucks are 
segregated and the ewes are trailed to 
the winter range, well fattened and in 
good condition. Again the ewes are 
divided into four bands, sorted accord- 
ing to age and condition. 


When they are sorted again in Janu- 
ary on the basis of condition and divid- 
ed into five bands, the ewes are tagged 
for lambing. {Tagging is an occupa- 
tional expression for shearing the dirty 
wool from the ewe’s rump and about the 
udder, a process which facilitates the 
birth of the lambs, known as the “drop,” 
and leaves a cleaner fleece for shear- 
ing in May./ From the first of Janu- 
ary until February fifteenth when the 
bands are brought into the lambing 
shed, they are fed whole peas, one- 
half to a pound per head, with addi- 
tional alfalfa hay in severe winters. The 
peas are high in protein, and make a 
good balanced ration with the high 
carbohydrate in the range feed of ma- 
ture bunch grass. 


Such is the procedure for preparing 
the ewes for lambing. While the sheep 
are on the range the lambing camp is 
put in order. A large corral, adjacent 
to the permanent sheds, is made with 
wooden panels 16 feet long by 3 feet 
high, which will hold 4500 ewes. A 
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small section is used for the night cor- 
ral for the “drop band,” as it is termed. 
At the noon feeding time all the sheep 
are held in it until hay and grain are 
put into the feed racks in the outer 
corral. Sheds surround part of the 
corral, and are made to open to the 
south sun by rolling up canvas. They 
contain 600 individual pens four feet 
square, reached by alley ways from the 
corral, and are equipped with stoves for 
use in cold weather. Pens to accom- 
modate larger groups of ewes and 
lambs, connected by alleys through 
which ewes are driven, are set up with 
the same type of panel outside the 
permanent sheds, and equipped with 
feed troughs and water tubs. Since 
the blizzard of 1936, small corner 
shelters have been added for the lambs 
only. 

Hay and water wagons, tubs and 
miscellaneous equipment are checked 
over; pack and camp equipment for the 
range is repaired or replaced; grocer- 
ies and food supplies are stored in a 
concrete cellar. The bunkhouse, with 
a shower room, and the cook house are 
kept cleaned and in order through rou- 
tine work of permanent help. Early 





.in the fall, chopped hay is delivered to 


the camp site and stacked, and the 
grain supply hauled in and stored. Be- 
fore the sheep come in, arrangements 
are made for delivery as needed of 
root crops, potatoes, carrots, and ruta- 
bagas, if cheap. 

The crew of experienced men who 
have been with the outfit before, and 
are able and willing to do any duty 
assigned, are hired, and ready to go to 
work. They are given typed instruc- 
tions, each man following in detail his 
specific work at a given time to avoid 
duplication and uncertainty. By this 
method the crew can lamb 6,000 ewes 
in 30 days. 


When the ewes are brought into the 
lambing camp, they are put through a 
chute, at which stands an experienced 
man who determines by observation the 
animals ready to lamb first. Of the 
6,000, some 2,000 are turned back. 
This smaller band is sent to a tempor 
ary camp on the range three miles away 
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with three men in charge. Ewes that 
lamb are sent into the main camp by 
truck, but the number is low—not more 
than twenty in 24 hours. Half of the 
smaller band is brought back to the 
corral in a week; the whole band in 
two weeks, when the peak of lambing 
the larger group is past. This procedure 
avoids overcrowding and confusion at 
the main camp; although 6,000 ewes 
are lambed at one time, the “drop 
band” is never larger than 4,500. 

The larger unit of 4,000 is divided 
into two groups; ewes likely to bear 
twin lambs are fed additional grain. 
The rush is on for at least two weeks 
at the rate of a new lamb every five 
minutes. During this time the band 
is never without men, day or night, 
known as the “drop-pickers,” who 
place the new born lambs and their 
mothers in the individual pens. No 
other men do this work so the “drop- 
pickers” know the history of every 
case in their shift. A uniform system 
of marking the ewes is a guide to their 
condition. For instance, the ewe with 
scant milk supply is chalk-marked on 
the shoulder, the one with enough milk 
to care for an extra lamb is marked 
on the hip, the one with a defective 
udder has a stripe down the back; and 
the foster-mother has a mark across 
the nose. This “speciality” crew, at the 
end of their shift, have every lamb 
fed and adjusted to its mother, and 
every case needing special care sent to 
the detaining shed. 


The second day a new crew brands 
the ewe and lamb alike, that is, the 
same number on shoulder or sides, the 
singles in one color, the twins in an- 
other. A hog ring is put into the right 
ear of any sheep to be culled before 
another season. All normal animals are 
moved from the sheds into pens con- 
taining eight ewes with single lambs, 
or four ewes with twin lambs. The 
ewes are driven down alley ways, the 
lambs carried by a pick-up truck, with 
six pens for eight lambs each. Twenty- 
four hours later all the sheep doing well 
are moved into larger pens and com- 
bined into groups of sixteen ewes with 
single lambs or eight ewes with twin 


lambs. Daily they are grouped into 
larger units until a maximum of 150 
is reached for the singles. The twins 
are watched closely and not grouped as 
fast as the other lambs in order to 
determine whether the ewe can nourish 
two lambs. In the meantime all those 
sheep with any trouble are put in a 
special shed in charge of an experienced 
man whose duty is to send every ewe 
out with a lamb if she can nourish it. 
Any ewe can be made to “mother” 
any lamb if her milk flow can be main- 
tained. 

As a final preparation for turning 
out the enlarged bands on the range, all 
the ewes and lambs in a band are 
branded identically, no two bands are 
alike. The male lambs are castrated, 
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and all lambs have their tails cut off 
with an Ellenwood docking iron, a 
superior type of iron. 

When lambing is completed, all dry 
ewes not marked for culling are iden- 
tified by a hog ring under the right ear. 
Should any of these ewes show up dry 
any following years, they are culled 
from the flock. Our lead sheep are all 
ewes. We have discarded wethers for 
this purpose. 

Because I consider the feeding at 
lambing time an important factor in 
lamb production, I shall discuss it in 
detail; the kinds of feed and the meth- 
ods of feeding. 

The use of chopped hay effects a 
saving in several ways. ‘There is no 
waste through moisture which would 








Placing feed in the racks. 


oct 
etnies 


Chopped hay and grain are fed in the same racks. 


The feed lot is harrowed during wet weather. 








The partition in the background holds part of the band 


Sheep entering feed lot. 


back while the sheep entering the corral first find their places at feeders. 
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accumulate in hay stacks, and chopped 
hay is bought by ton weight that is 
more accurate than stack measurement. 
It is more palatable, so less wasted in 
the feed racks, and can be hauled as 
far as 40 miles by trucks equipped to 
hold eight tons, thus extending the 
area from which it can be purchased at 
competitive prices. In addition to hay, 
the grain fed is oats. 

Feeding ewes at the lambing camp is 
a specialized project. The sheep must 
be adjusted to the change of feed slowly 
when they are brought in from the 
range, given a limited amount of hay 
for two or three days and ample water. 
There are four water troughs in the 
large corral, supplied by pipe line from 
an underground concrete storage tank 
at the spring. By limiting the feed 
and suppling lots of water, there is no 
sickness, which I believe due to over- 
feeding of hay at the time sheep come 
into camp from the range. After this 
adjustment and before lambing, a ewe 
is fed all the hay it will eat and one- 
half to three-fourths pound of oats 
daily put together in a feed rack. 

Contrary to general practice, a ewe 
is not fed in the shed pens after lamb- 
ing. If it lambs before 9 a.m. it is 
turned from the shed that day. If it 
lambs after 9 a.m. it is left all day and 
night without feed or water. This sys- 
tem has proved satisfactory; the crew 
gives all its time to the ewe and lamb, 
and there have been no detrimental 
results. The first day the sheep are 
moved from the shed, they have all the 
water they want and a limited amount 
of hay and grain. The second day 
out of the shed they have hay and 
grain, gradually increased to one pound 
of oats for a ewe with one lamb, two 
pounds for a ewe with twins. Ewes 
are fed potatoes, if potatoes are cheap 


and not likely to freeze. A gradual 
increase in amount to four pounds is 
a safe stimulation for milk production. 
With the use of potatoes, the alfalfa hay 
ration is decreased. All the pens are 
arranged so that wagons drive along 
outside, putting hay, grain, and roots 
directly into the feed racks without en- 
tering the pens. Trained dogs hold the 





sheep from the feed racks until the 
whole ration is in place. 

It is important that ewes and lambs 
be kept in small bands at the time of 
the turn-out from camp. The first 
band has 600 ewes with single lambs. 
Within two weeks two bands are com- 
bined into one of 1200 ewes with lambs. 
The twins are put into smaller units 
of 400 ewes with twins until June 1 
when forest ranges are opened. The 
final combination of 2,400 head in a 
band is made at that time. 

Since the profit lies in numbers, the 
importance of raising fat twins is ap- 
parent. Constant supervision is neces- 
sary, for lambs grow fatter or they lose 
weight. No lamb stands still. His aim 
is to be fat for an early market and 
he needs help. 

In summary, I repeat that these fac- 
tors of adequate green feed, for Lin- 
coln, Rambouillet crossbred ewes, from 
two to six years old, handled as I have 
outlined, give results of 140 to 150 
per cent increase in the lambing camp; 
that continued care in the camp and 
at the turn-out, with a favorable range 
season and experienced herding bring 
to market 100 pounds of lamb for every 
ewe bred, with 80 per cent of the total, 
fat lambs. The high cost of operation 
in the State of Washington makes it 
imperative to market twin lambs to 
stay in the sheep business. 


Farm and Other 


“Emergency” Laws 


HE following statement is reprint- 

ed from the editorial columns of 
the New York Times of February 13, 
where it appeared under the title, “The 
Momentum of Control.” 

Government intervention, like a plant, an 
animal or an institution, passes through a 
series of definite stages and acquires a life 
and momentum of its own. A form of 
government control imposed in an emer- 
gency, and designed solely to meet that 
emergency, tends to bring into existence a 
set of vested interests and a general state 
of affairs which lead to demands for its 
indefinite continuance. We are now see- 
ing illustrations of this in the case of farm 
legislation, of the relief program and of 
government spending. 

The original AAA was adopted on the 
theory that there was a temporary surplus 
of a few leading crops, and that prices 
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could be raised by removing this surplus, 
Arguments against crop reduction as a per- 
manent policy were ignored, because the 
new policy was to be only temporary. After 
it each farmer was to be his own judge 
of what and how much to plant and not 
to plant. But it is significant that no one 
any longer speaks of the farm program 
as either a temporary or an emergency pro- 
gram. The new farm bill apparently con. 
templates a permanent regimentation of 
farming. * * * 

The relief program is another case jn 
point. It is not merely that the federal 
government has now accepted permanent 
responsibilities toward the unemployed that 
few persons contemplated when the pro. 
gram began. What is more remarkable, the 
improvised form that relief took, hastily 
and under pressure, shows a tendency to 
become permanent. The arrangement 
adopted is obviously bad in many respects, 
It sets up a purely fictitious division be- 
tween “employables” and “unemp!oyables,” 
Under it the proportions of funds that go 
respectively to work relief and home relief, 
as well as the respective portions of the 
relief load carried by the federal, state and 
city governments, are arbitrary and hap- 
hazard. Yet the existing system tends to 
persist. * * * 

Finally we come to the spending program. 
Deficit financing was never adopted deliber- 
ately at all. What happened was that with 
the coming of the depression tax revenues 
fell while expenditures continued. Relief 
needs called for further expenditures. But 
what began as a predicament now threatens 
to become a policy. ‘The theory is being 
elaborated that a deficit is actually a very 
fine thing, because it “creates purchasing 
power” and acts to restore prosperity. We 
have previously pointed to some of the 
fallacies inherent in this theory. What is 
significant in the present connection is 
that the theory has been in large part created 
by the practice. To be able to vote for 
appropriations and subsidies for special 
groups without voting for increased taxes 
to pay those subsidies is, of course, a poli- 
tician’s paradise. The new doctrine is 
therefore not one difficult to popularize 
among politicians. Groups that are getting 
subsidies or that want existing subsidies in- 
creased also expound the doctrine in the 
effort to prove that the subsidy is good not 
only for them but for everybody. 

Thus any government policy, sound of 
unsound, has a momentum of its own. It 
is not merely that government control 
as has been repeatedly illustrated in the 
case of the farm program, inevitably spreads 
in ever-widening circles, because of the very 
unsettlements it creates and in turn tries 
correct. But special groups quickly be 
come accustomed to special privileges which 
they soon begin to treat as rights. It" 
because of this tendency that it is so neces- 
sary to scrutinize every legislative proposil 


closely at the beginning, however “tempor 


ary” its life is supposed to be. 
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FREIGHT RATES, TARIFF 
And. Other Matters 


Discussed by S. W. McClure 


Railroad Rates 


ATE in 1937 the railroads of the 

United States asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to permit them 
to increase railroad rates 15 per cent. 
The Commission set the request for 
public hearings at which shippers were 
given the opportunity to protest the 
increase. About the time this all hap- 
pened, the President of these United 
States issued a public statement to the 
effect that the railroads were entitled 
to the increase in rates. With this 
discouraging picture before them, the 
livestock and farm organizations put 
up a heroic fight to prevent the in- 
crease in their particular case, 

The Commission has now rendered 
its decision under which it allows the 
railroads to increase livestock and agri- 
cultural rates by 5 per cent and other 
rates by 10 per cent. It is estimated 
that this increase will give the railroads 
an additional income of 270 million 
per year. 

Undoubtedly some of the railroads 
were on the verge of bankruptcy and 
it seemed to the Commission that the 
increase was necessary, at least to 
meet the emergency. I cannot agree 
with this view. Here are some of the 
facts about the railroad situation: 


We have several in the country now 
in the hands of receivers that cannot 
be saved by any 10 or 25 per cent 
increase in their rates. The trouble 
is not a matter of rates, but one of lack 
of tonnage and high expense of opera- 
tion. High rates will injure rather than 
benefit them. What they need in some 
cases is abandonment; in others, a 
reduction of capital, taxes and labor 
costs,and in still other cases, absorp- 
tion by stronger lines. On these weaker 
lines, labor must take a lower wage or 
80 on relief. The shippers of America 


cannot be burdened with high rail- 
road rates over the entire country in 
order to protect a few delinquent roads 
that are simply a millstone to the entire 
railroad picture. Many of our rail- 
roads did not need an increase in rates 
and that was practically true of some of 
our western lines. 

One evening before the election in 
1932 I listened over the radio to an 
address in Salt Lake City delivered by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then a candi- 
date for the presidency. He devoted 
that speech to the railroad problem and 
set forth his cure-all for the situation. 
After he had explained what was wrong 
with the railroads, he told of how he 
was going to handle them. 

Let us examine what the administra- 
tion has done about the railroads in the 
five years since 1932. 

When this speech was made in the 
fall of 1932, fifty-five railroads were in 
the hands of receivers. Today the 
number held by receivers is 96, an 
increase of more than 60 per cent in 
five years. The increase in mileage in 
receivers’ hands in five years is report- 
ed to be about 300 per cent. All of 
these are A. P. figures. 

In 1933 railroad employees were 
given a 10 per cent increase in wages 
at the direction of the President. This 
was followed bv an increase in rates to 
absorb the increased wages. In the fall 
of 1937 railroad labor was given an 
increase in wages and this increase 
has now been followed by an increase 
in rates. As this is written, railway 
executives in Washington have asked 
the railroad employees voluntarily to 
take a reduction in wages. But again 
the President announces that railroad 
wages should not be reduced. So that 
is that. 

The present increase in railroad 


rates brings some of the rates to a 
confiscatory figure. The new rate ona 
hundred pounds of wool from my sta- 
tion to Boston, all rail, will be about 
$2.60 per hundred, or just 15 per cent 
of what I was offered for the wool. In 
addition to this, the price of many 
things I buy will be increased by the 
10 per cent increase in rates. Ordinarily 
I might ship my wool by truck, but 
this is now prevented by the recent 
passage of a bill giving the government 
power to regulate trucks. I have not 
investigated the airplane rate on wool 
to Boston and that may be my salva- 
tion. 

All of this just means that the farm- 
ers, stockmen, and producers of all 
kinds must pay the bill for all this 
damn nonsense that is going around 
Washington. Don’t worry about what 
has happened to Austria—just feel 
corry for the United States. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


The Constitution provides that the 
President may enter into treaties with 
foreign countries, providing two thirds 
of the Senate approve such treaties. 
In 1934 the Congress relinquished its 
constitutional duties and in violation 
thereof gave the President authority to 
make such treaties without their ap- 
proval. Under this authority the Pres- 
ident has now entered into sixteen reci- 
procal trade treaties and is now engaged 
in negotiating such a treaty with Great 
Britain. Under this grant of authority, 
the President may reduce duties as 
much as 50 per cent. 

In the old days, it generally took 
from a few weeks to a few months to 
revise the tariff. This created a like 
period of uncertainty, but as the pro- 
posed rates were published in the pro- 


posed law and all parties at interest 
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were given a hearing, the effect on 
business was not too bad. Now, how- 
ever, these treaties are made in secret 
and the victim does not know his fate 
until his head falls at his feet. While 
formal hearings are granted, they are 
indeed formal and the treaty may have 
been agreed to in advance of the hear- 
ing. 

From 1934, when the law was 
passed, to this day, the nation has been 
in constant turmoil over the tariff. 
Uncertainty, doubt and fear have been 
the lot of the business man, the farmer 
and the producer in every line. Instead 
of a few weeks of tariff revision, we 
now have had three solid years of it. 
This has been the most inhuman, cruel 
and distressing policy ever applied to 
American producers and taxpayers. No 
wonder the nation is now suffering 
from a serious depression: that business 
survives at all is a tribute to the former 
American spirit. 


In addition to the actual enactment 
of these treaties, the nation is being 
fed bushels of propaganda to show 
their importance. As the treaties failed 
utterly to accomplish the end pro- 
claimed, they now are held up as a 
necessary and vital move in the inter- 
est of world peace. Peace—what a 
mockery to connect these treaties with 
such a holy name. When these trea- 
ties first appeared, the world was fairly 
peaceful, but today, whether due to 
these treaties or from other causes, 
most of the world is drenched with 
blood. On our own continent, Cuba 
has had seven rulers in six years and 
is now held by the strong arm of a 
military dictator. Our first treaty was 
with Cuba. Brazil has overthrown its 
established government and taken on 
a dictator. Our third treaty was with 
Brazil. Nicaragua, one of our first 
treaty countries, has repudiated its 
treaty, On this continent, Colombia 
and Canada, of our treaty neighbors, 
remain on speaking terms. The Ar- 
gentine is embittered against us and 
Mexico stands south of the Rio Grande 
with her thumb to her nose, confiscat- 
ing the property of Americans invited 
to go there. In Europe and Asia, the 
situation is worse, if possible. Our 
silly silver policy nearly bankrupted 


China and helped to make her an easy 
prey to Japan. Against the best judg- 
ment of many great Americans, we 
recognized Russia and sold her war 
supplies in the hope she would lick 
Japan. Japan will never forget this. 
Our foreign policy has been a jumble 
of errors that has kept the outside 
world on pins and needles and the na- 
tion at home distressed and helpless. 
These reciprocal political agreements 
are the crowning error of a long pro- 
gram of constitutional violations, 


The Tariff 


So much misinformation is now 
being broadcast about the tariff that at 
the risk of repetition, I desire to ex- 
plain certain features. 

The fiscal year of our government 
expires June 30, For the year ending on 
that date in 1937, the latest year for 
which figures are available, the United 
States imported for its consumption 
$2,506,706,000 worth of commodities 
from all countries. On these imports 
our government collected $469,807,- 
000 in the form of a tariff. Of the 
total imports, $1,640,943,000 worth of 
commodities came into this country 
absolutely free of all duty. In other 
words, of this vast cargo of imports, 
62% per cent did not pay a penny of 
tariff and 37% per cent paid a tariff. 
This is under the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
law passed in 1930. 

In other words, based on the total 
imports, the tariff amounted to 18 per 
cent of their value. But the value of 
these imports for tariff purposes is not 
the value you and I pay when we buy 
these goods. The ad valorem tariff 
on imported merchandise is based on 
the foreign wholesale price in the 
country from which the goods are ex- 
ported. On clothing, the foreign whole- 
sale price is approximately one-third 
the price at which the goods are retail- 
ed in this country. From this it can 
be seen that the tariff is very low and 
of little concern to the consumer. As 
would be exnected, there are tremen- 
dous frauds in the tariff on our imovorts. 
As the tariff in most cases is based 
solely on the foreign wholesale price of 
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the goods, it is only natural that jm. 
porters undervalue their goods, which 
in turn reduces the tariff. 

As a rule the tariff is highest op 
agricultural and livestock products and 
lowest on manufactured goods. The 
large number of free imports is partly 
accounted for by the fact that Congress 
endeavored to place on the free list 
most commodities used by farmers, 
Generally the tariff on manufactured 
commodities is on an ad valorem basis 
—that means on the percentage basis, 
For instance, the tariff on a yard of 
woolen cloth is 50 per cent of its 
foreign wholesale value. Say, the 
foreign value was $1; the tariff would 
be 50 cents. On agricultural and live- 
stock products nearly all tariffs are 
on a specific basis. That means that 
a given or fixed amount is collected per 
pound or bushel when imports are 
made. 


























In the fiscal year 1937 we exported 
$283 ,881,000 worth of goods more than 
we imported. This amount is called 
the balance of trade. The balance in 
1937 is extremely small and much less 
than in years previous to 1930. 

The present United States tariff is 
very low compared with that of most 
important countries. On many im- 
portant commodities our tariff is less 
than one-third that of some other 
countries. 

Our foreign trade is relatively ur- 
important. It amounts wusually to 
about 5 per cent of our domestic trade. 
More than 60 per cent of the things we 
import can and could be produced at 
home. Their production here would 
absorb most of the articles we export. 


Idealism Fails 


The deplorable conditions existing 
throughout the world in spite of the 
“Good Neighbor Policy,” is simply a 
evidence that idealism is a colossdl 
failure as its practical application 1 
human government is concerned. 

During the world war the cry wa 
raised, “Peace without victory!” Ani 
in the final settlement that is abot! 
what happened. While the Central 
Powers were defeated in a military 
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sense, they were not defeated to an 
extent that humbled them and brought 
their people one and all a full realiza- 
tion that the Allies were the master. 
The job was not completed, Ninety 
per cent of the German people had not 
seen an Allied soldier; not a German 
home, or factory or city had been 
destroyed; Berlin, the capital, never 
pulled down the flag. Idealists and 
pacificists from the United States held 
the purse strings and dictated the peace 
policy. The result, no one was whip- 
ped and the hatreds that caused the 
war still lived and new ones were added. 

Self-determination of peoples was 
the idealists’ cry and some half dozen 
little puny governments were set up 
to become the prey of any nation that 
wanted them. Any two people who 
spoke the same language could have 
a government. A few hard-shelled 
standpatters insisted that the Allied 
troops should be marched through 
Berlin, that the palace of the Kaiser 
should be destroyed, that the Kaiser 
himself should be deported by the Allies 
and kept under their supervision. 

The result is that the world war must 
be fought again, just because practical 
men of affairs were pushed aside and 
theorists allowed to rule. It may be 
rather cruel to state that had the war 
been finished as it should have, the 
tule of demons in Europe would have 
been prevented, but such is the fact. 
Had the United States allowed the 
Allies to dictate the peace terms at the 
close of the war, sound government 
would today obtain in Europe. 

S. W. McClure 





Wool is unique among fibers be- 
cause it is elastic. Clothes made 
of good wool are less apt to wrinkle 
when packed, and in traveling. 
Wool clothes usually regain their 
proper shape after being left on 
a hanger. 

Even when wet, wool is strong. 
The wool fiber has the strength of 
metal wire. That is why wool “can 


take it.” It withstands strain and 
hard wear. 


Sheep Numbers, 


MALLER numbers of horses, mules 
and cattle and larger numbers of 
sheep and hogs on farms, January 1, 
1938, compared with numbers on Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, are shown by the annual 
inventory estimates of livestock on 
farms made up by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The change from a year 
earlier was relatively small for all 
species, the decreases being 2.5 per 
cent for horses, 2.1 per cent for mules, 
and 0.8 per cent for cattle. The in- 
creases were 0.6 per cent for sheep, 
and 3.4 per cent for hogs. The num- 
ber of milk cows, which is included in 
the total for all cattle, declined 0.4 
per cent. When the numbers of all 
the species are converted to an animal 
unit basis, which allows for difference 
in size and feed requirements of the 
several species, the change was very 
small, amounting to a reduction of 0.5 
per cent. 


January 1, 1938 


The number of cattle on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, was estimated at 65,- 
930,000 head, a reduction of 518,000 
head, or 0.8 per cent from a year earl- 
ier. Changes in numbers during 1937 
varied considerably among the various 
states, with numbers down in seventeen 
states, and unchanged, or up, in the 
others. Sharp reductions occurred in 
the states from Nebraska to Texas, 
and increases in most of the other 
north central states. The value per 
head on January 1, of $36.64 was $2.57 
higher than a year earlier and the high- 
est since January 1, 1931. The total 
value of $2,415,690,000 was about 
$152,000,000 larger than a year earlier, 
and largest since 1931. 

The 24,902,000 head of milk cows 
(cows and heifers two years old and 
over kept for milk), on January 1, 
1938, was 89,000 head, or about 0.4 
per cent below a year earlier, and about 
2,000,000 head below the record high 
number on January 1, 1934. The value 








Sheep Numbers as of January 1, 1937 and 1938 
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1,216,000 
1,055,000 
1,041,000 
1,258,000 
2,188,000 
1,147,000 
7,344,000 





Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri _ 








South Dakota 
Other 30 Native States 





1,216,000 100 
1,023,000 97 
1,093,000 105 
1,321,000 105 
2,188,000 100 
1,147,000 100 
7,413,000 100.9 


340,000 
260,000 
340,000 
115,000 
300,000 
130,000 

1,408,000 


480,000 
286,000 
275,000 
138,000 
345,000 
193,000 
1,789,000 








Total Native States 
(All Sheep and Lambs 


15,249,000 
18,142,000 


15,401,000 
18,907,000 


100.9 
104 ) 


2,893,000 3,506,000 





Arizona 
California 
Colorado - 
Idaho 

Montana 
Nevada _. 
New Mexico 


865,000 
3,577,000 
1,737,000 
2,104,000 
2,826,000 

826,000 
2,411,000 
2,245,000 
8,750,000 
_ 2,451,000 

668,000 
3,342,000 




















Texas _. 








Washington 
Wyoming 











882,000 
3,510,000 
1,720,000 
1,978,000 
2,685,000 

785,000 
2,315,000 
2,043,000 
9,100,000 
2,328,000 

641,000 
3,409,000 


15,000 
212,000 
1,030,000 
285,000 
150,000 
20,000 
66,000 
100,000 
170,000 
295,000 
$1,000 
250,000 


10,000 
90,000 
1,195,000 
230,000 
155,000 
7,000 
70,000 
65,000 
300,000 
240,000 
29,000 
224,000 





Total Western States 


31,802,000 
34,446,000 


31,396,000 
34,011,000 


cry was 2,644,000 
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2,615,000 
Wool is the aristocrat of fibers. 

| lts origin is lost in antiquity, but 
is about wool garments beautifully woven 
were worn in Babylonia as early as 
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military fam | 400 B.c, 
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Total United States 
(All Sheep and Lambs 


47,051,000 
52,588,000 


46,797,000 
52,918,000 


5,537,000 6,121,000 
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per head on January 1, of $54.45, was 
$4.06 higher than a year ago. 

The number of hogs on January 1 
was estimated at 44,418,000 head. This 
was 1,470,000 head, or 3.3 per cent 
larger than a year earlier, and the 
largest number since January 1, 1934, 
but the number was still much below 
that of any year in the 30-year pe- 
riod before 1935. Nearly all of the 
increase occurred in the north central 
(corn belt) states, with numbers little 
changed in other areas. The value 
per head of $11.21 on January 1 was 
68 cents lower than a year earlier and 
the total value of $498,025,000 was 
about $12,500,000 less. 

The number of all sheep and lambs 
on January 1, 1938 was 52,918,000 
head, which was 330,000 head larger 
than a year earlier. The number of 
stock sheep was smaller than a year 
ago, but the larger number of lambs 
on feed brought the total above last 
year. The number of stock sheep was 
below a year earlier in nearly all of 
the important western sheep states, ex- 
cept Texas and Wyoming. The value 
per head, $6.12, of all sheep and lambs, 
was ten cents higher than a year earlier, 
and the total value of $323,746,000 
was about $7,400,000 larger. 





Joint Review of Game 
Problem in Oregon 


OOKING to the intelligent sustain- 
ed protection of the important big 
game resources of Grant County and 
other parts of eastern Oregon, a joint 
inspection trip will be made by inter- 
ested public and private agencies the 
week of April 3 to 9, according to the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

Members of the inspection party will 
include representatives of the State 
Game Commission, the U. S. Biological 
Survey, the U. S. Forest Service, stock 
growers’ associations, Rod and Gun 
clubs, Wildlife Federation, Oregon 
State College, Extension Service, and 
private property owners. A joint meet- 
ing of the interested agencies will be 
held on April 8 at John Day, Oregon, 
according to the plan. 


A competent biologist employed by 
the Forest Service has been directing 
an extended survey of the winter game 
ranges on and adjacent to the Malheur 
National Forest of Oregon, the Forest 
Service states. With the results of this 
survey available it is planned to review 
the game range situation on the ground 
and attempt to reach a constructive 
policy for insuring a continued and 
dependable supply of the picturesque 
game species, mule deer, at the same 
time coordinating game management 
with the important livestock industry 
of the state. 

The Forest Service after a study of 
the game situation in and adjacent to 
the national forest extending over sev- 
eral years is anxious for a joint con- 
sideration and understanding of the 
problems and their constructive solu- 
tion. 





Rambouillet Rams 
Wanted by Indian 
Agency 


— United Pueblos Agency, whose 
headquarters are at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, is in the market for 925 
purebred Rambouillet range rams for 
the various Indian Pueblos under its 
supervision. Bids must be submitted 
before the first of May. 
The specifications to be met by bid- 
ders on these rams are announced as 
follows: 


Range Rambouillet Rams, not less than 
12 months nor more than 20 months old. 
These rams must be uniform in type, with 
no body wrinkles, and with a body con- 
formation indicating the ability to sire 
lambs of good mutton quality. These 
rams must have sound mouths, be in thrifty 
condition, and weigh a minimum of 135 
pounds each on the delivery date. 

Rams will not be considered unless the 
breeder can show evidence that they are the 
result of at least five generations’ use of 
pure-bred Rambouillet rams. 

The fleeces carried by these rams must 
be uniform, with reasonable evidence that 
a 12 months’ growth of wool will be at 
least 214 inches long, with a clean wool 
yield of at least 5 pounds (14 pounds 
grease weight, with a 62 per cent shrink 
or 15 pounds grease weight with a 65 per 
cent shrink, for example). Under no cir- 
cumstances will rams be accepted with a 
fleece shrinking in excess of 65 per cent. 
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The fleeces shall not grade coarser than 
commercial “one half blood,” nor fine 
than “fine-medium.” 

Anyone interested in submitting bids 
on these rams should write to United 
Pueblos Agency, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, for the proper form on which 
to make the bid. 





Southdown Breeder 
Honored 


HE second in a series of agricul- 

tural appreciation luncheons given 
by the Nashville (Tennessee) Cham- 
ber of Commerce late in 1937 honored 
Rufus Preston Hite, an outstanding 
Southdown breeder and former officer 
of the American Southdown Breeders 
Association. Prior to the event honor- 
ing Mr. Hite, a leading Tennessee 
paper made this statement about the 
veteran sheep breeder: 


An award for distinguished service will 
be bestowed here this week upon a beloved 
veteran of Sumner County, Mr. R. P. Hite. 
He has contributed much to sheep breed- 
ing over a period of many years, and there- 
by has served to enrich the state. It is fit- 
ting, therefore, that he should be the honor 
guest of the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday at a dinner which 
sheep breeders of the state and others in- 
terested in livestock development are invited 
to attend. 

It was approximately a half century ago 
when Mr. Hite came to Sumner County 
from Ohio and entered upon his career as 
a scientific breeder of sheep. His first ex- 
periments were with Merinos, which, it de- 
veloped were not adapted to this section, 
and thereafter he specialized on Southdowns, 
becoming not only a leader in the state but 
in the nation. In 1903 he imported sheep 
from England and five years later he 
brought 400 head in from Canada. He has 
sold approximately 4000 rams in Tennessee, 
it is estimated, thereby contributing greatly 
to a generally higher standard. 

Because of his achievements, Mr. Hite has 
been honored with the’ presidency of both 
the American Southdown Association and 
the Tennessee Sheep Breeders Association, 
and despite his advancing age, continues (0 
take an active interest in the affairs of thes 
organizations, 


In dollars and cents it is impossible to 
estimate Mr. Hite’s contribution to Ten- 
nessee’s sheep-growing industry. But, in the 
main, his has been a labor of love. The 
heartfelt words of appreciation which wil 
be spoken here this week will be a true 
reflection of state-wide sentiment. 

W. L. Henning 
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AT EDR DY SAM Bl ust 


ECRETARY Marshall testified on 

behalf of the sheep industry on 
April 7 before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information in connection 
with negotiation of a further trade 
agreement with Canada following the 
submission of the Association’s brief 
on March 12. The transcript of his 
testimony before the committee fol- 


lows: 

Chairman Grady: Will you call the next 
witness? 

The Secretary: The next witness is Mr. 
F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


Statement of F. R. Marshall 


(The witness was duly sworn by the 
Secretary. ) 

Mr. MarsHALL: My name is F. R. Mar- 
shall, Salt Lake City, Utah, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Chairman, the relationship of my 
organization to the industry and our rep- 
resentation is amply covered in the opening 
statement of my brief which you have had. 
I will not refer to it further. 

I wish to say first that I am a lamb raiser 
myself and have had considerable contact 
with the market and the problems connected 
with lambs. I am going to make a few 
short statements supplementary to the brief, 
and supplementary only. 

The list of articles set for consideration 
for possible concessions carries mutton and 
goat meat, on which the duty is now 5 
cents, and lamb on which the duty is now 
7 cents, As a matter of fact, both in this 
country and in the other countries which 
export sheep meat, the rate of production 
of mutton is of comparatively little conse- 
quence. In our own slaughter in this coun- 
try in recent years the proportion of mutton 
in relation to lamb has been from 3 per cent 
to about 9 per cent. 

The cash income in this country in 1935 
from the slaughter of sheep and lambs was 
$124,328,000. I understand that did not 
include goats, but the cash sales from goats 
are comparatively small. 

Mr. Chairman, in the opening part of the 
official announcement of the present trade 
agreement now under discussion, I find this 
language: “It is the general policy of the 
United States in negotiating trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries to consider 
concessions only on the products of which 
the other country is the chief or an import- 
ant source of our imports.” 

I think I can very quickly convince you 
that it is by no means possible to say that 


LAMB IMPORTS 
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Canada is the chief or an important source 
of our imports of lamb. In fact the imports 
are inconsequential. For 1937 the combined 
imports of mutton and lamb were 135,000 
pounds. In relation to the production under 
federal inspection in this country, that is 
.02. Neither in the official monthly reports 
of foreign commerce nor in the special tab- 
ulation prepared by the Department of 
Commerce in connection with this hearing 
is the source of our mutton and lamb im- 
ports given at all. What little we get may 
come from Canada or it may not. I am in- 
clined to think it does not, but I cannot 
determine the source. That, however, is of 
no consequence because there are no im- 
ports of any account and have not been for 
a great many years. 

The production of lamb in this country 
has been increasing materially for the past 
eight years. The average production from 
1930 to 1938 was 672,566,000 pounds. 
Here again I call your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the fact that these figures which 
we present to you cover only the data re- 
leased by the Department of Agriculture as 
coming under the federal inspection system. 
Generally the statisticians in the department 
consider that the slaughter outside of the 
federal inspection is about 20 per cent of 
the whole, or 25 per cent of the federally 
inspected slaughter. Taking the statistics 
from the same source, we find that from 
1930 to 1938, the average production, under 
federal inspection, of lamb and mutton in- 
creased over a like period from 1921 to 
1929 by 23 per cent. 

We are very much at a loss to under- 
stand why Canada should even have sug- 
gested to this country that lamb be listed 
for consideration in the negotiations of this 
present trade agreement. Certainly we do 
not need the imports and Canada does not 
need the exports. Her slaughter is less than 
one-eighth of that in this country, and as a 
matter of fact Canada now imports lamb, 
especially from New Zealand. Also, on 
September 29 last, the Canadian government 
announced a concession to New Zealand 
in the Canadian duties on lamb. Those 
duties became effective October 1, 1937, 
and reduced the duty in favor of New Zea- 
land only, as I understand it, from 3 cents 
to 14 cent. So that with this country hav- 
ing what seems to us ought to be an excess 
supply and Canada having a deficient sup- 
ply, we are at a loss to know why it should 
call for any serious consideration. It would 
seem that it must be a maneuver or a strate- 
gy on the part of our Canadian friends to 
use that in trading on something else. 


A little bit further, if I may, Mr. Chair- 


man, regarding the situation of lamb supply 
and prices in this country. I have already 
stated that in the eight years last past, we 
have increased our supply and production 
by 23 per cent over the eight years imme- 
diately preceding. Now, as to the present 
situation, I am going to make some com- 
parisons here on specified grades which I 
will not burden you by naming or describ- 
ing except to say that in the case of beef, 
pork and lamb, the grades which I have 
taken from the government figures are cer- 
tainly fairly representative of the price 
situation, 

Taking the 1929 price of beef steers, 
good grade, at New York, that is the whole- 
sale meat price for 1929 as shown by the 
Department of Agriculture, it was 21.6 
cents. The same source gives the same grade 
at 18 cents in 1937. The price of pork loins 
for 1937 was 88 per cent of the 1929 price. 
In the case of lamb, however, the 1937 price 
as related to the 1929 price was only 68.5 
per cent, corroborating, I think, my general 
broader statements as to the sufficiency of 
our supply and the effect of the increase 
upon prices at which the American pro- 
ducer sells and at which the American con- 
sumer can buy. 


However, Mr. Chairman, if we must 
assume that there is a possibility of competi- 
tion from Canadian lamb, I will have to 
bore you just a few minutes more by my 
idea of how it could reasonably be expected 
to act. Canada has a large proportion of 
her lamb slaughter in the principal lamb 
marketing months of August to November, 
an even larger proportion than this country 
has. Canada does not engage in feeding 
lambs as it is carried on in this country. A 
larger proportion of lambs seem to come to 
the market when they are reaching five or 
six or seven months of age. As nearly as I 
can understand from the Canadian figures, 
the slaughter in those four months is just 
about a million head. Considering Canada’s 
disposition to import frozen meat and to 
use it, and her former disposition to export 
to this country when she could, I am con- 
vinced that if you give her a sufficient 
tariff attraction and reduction to get into 
our markets, we might expect that during 
her peak season, somewhere between four 
and five hundred thousand lambs might 
possibly and not improbably reach this 
country. 

I have made a computation which shows 
me that if such should be the case, the pro- 
portion of Canadian supply based on the 
1936 figures, to our own, would be during 
those four months, 7.6 per cent. I am not 
going to burden you by dilating further on 
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what an additional 7 per cent supply to a 
peak load might mean. I will ask you to 
consider further that normally in that same 
period of Canada’s moving shipments into 
this country, our prices are variously de- 
pressed by our extra supply. The annual 
price of the good grade lambs in Chicago in 
1936 for the year as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was $9.76, where- 
as for the same year the average August to 
November price was $2.00 less. 

Several of the witnesses, including Con- 
gressman Greever on Monday, have referred 
to the possible effect of the farm bill on 
the future meat supply. I will leave that by 
restating that we cannot and will not object 
to any competition which may come to the 
present lamb producers through the opera- 
tion of economic factors and changes in the 
character of production in other parts of 
the country, but we are very critical of the 
competition that is subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. 

Just a further word about the possible 
imports. Of course what we are most con- 
cerned with in this negotiation of the 
trade agreement with the Canadians is the 
possibility of some concession that may be 
made on Canadian lambs, thereby becoming 
available to New Zealand and Australia, 
which are very large and important sources 
of production and are now exporting very 
largely and of course would like to come 
into this market. In fact the Australian 
slaughter is practically the same as in this 
country, and New Zealand about two thirds 
as much. 

Mr. Chairman, I was rather encouraged 
and comforted when I came to Washington 
a few weeks ago and first had my attention 
called to the fact that it was not suggested 
or considered admitting any frozen meat 
through these negotiations, either from 
Canada or from the favored nations who 
might enjoy the reductions accorded to 
Canada. That comfort has entirely disap- 
peared. I am now convinced that with re- 
ductions of duties only on fresh and chilled 
lamb, we would need to be prepared 
for material imports into the United States 
from New Zealand and Australia both. It is 
true that chilled beef has been shipped for a 
great many years from the Argentine to 
London, but it is also true that shipments 
of that chilled beef have increased very 
materially in the last one or two years. Mr. 
Mollin was asked a question, and I had an 
excerpt from a paper which I am unable to 
find at the moment, but it was a statement 
from Australia comparing the number of 
quarters of chilled beef exported from Aus- 
tralia in 1937 with other years. I will 
have to leave it by saying that there 
was a great increase in the chilled beef 
exports from Australia in 1937 as com- 
pared with 1936. Mr. Greever on Monday 
made reference to what I wish to carry a 
little bit further, and that is the matter of 
gas storage. He quoted from the statistical 
report from the Argentine which showed 

















that in 1937 the Argentine exported 92,000 
tons of chilled beef. I am not so sure that 
he also stated that in 1937 Australia ex- 
ported 343,000 quarters of frozen beef, 
which was about 25 per cent of her total 
beef exports, that is exports including 
chilled and frozen. 

Gas storage is not entirely new. From 
some information that I have received 
through the kindness of friends in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I find that very 
great improvements have been made in the 
use of gas storage in recent years. From a 
1930 report of the British Food Investiga- 
tion Board, on page 14, I find reference to 
the fact that investigators for the British 
government were working largely with beef, 
but in that year they added some mutton 
and pork to their gas storage experiment, 
and here is their statement in reference to 
the inclusion of mutton and pork in the 
CO 2 chambers along with the beef: 

“The experiment was very successful. 
Over a period of sixty days, storage mould 
was insignificant, and the fat of all three 
types of meat was perfectly sweet.” 

Then later on in 1933, an Australian 
publication reporting for the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, speaking 
again only of this type of beef storage in 
connection with CO 2 storage said that beef 
may safely be held 53 days, which is equiva- 
lent to a transportation of 45 days. 

There are some other references which I 
will not burden you with now, but my chief 
concern and cause for uneasiness, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that in the event of a reduction of 
the duty on Canadian lamb, which we did 
not need and I do not see why Canada 
should want, shipment under gas storage 
from New Zealand and Australia would 
give them access to our market, in which 
we already have a very difficult situation 
in getting our increased supplies of lamb 
into consumption at a price that will enable 
us to keep on producing them. 

CHAIRMAN Grapy: I thank you. 

Mr. Groves: May I ask you one ques- 
tion, Mr. Marshall? What were the ship- 
ments of lamb and mutton from New Zea- 
land to Canada? 

Mr. MarsHatt: I have no figures on 
that; I am sorry. 

Mr. Groves: Was that frozen product? 

Mr. MarsHALL: So far as I know, it is 
all frozen at the present time. I do not 
think they have any facilities for gas stor- 
age there. I am pretty sure they have not. 
I think they must have all been frozen. 

Mr. Groves: You do not fear any chilled 
imports from New Zealand? 

Mr. MarsHaLt: To the United States? 

Mr. Groves: To this market? 


Mr. MarsHaLt: I certainly do; I most 
certainly do. 

Mr. Groves: Do you think it is feasible 
now? 
Mr. MaRsHALL: Yes, sir. 
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The Early Spring 
Lamb Crop 


HE early spring lamb crop of 1938 

in the principal early lambing 
states is at least 15 per cent larger 
than the small early crop of 1937, ac. 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The condition of the early 
lambs about March 1 was exceptionally 
good in all areas, much above the con- 
dition a year earlier, and above aver- 
age for March 1. 

Present conditions, the Bureau’s re- 
lease states, indicate that the market- 
ing of early lambs before July 1 this 
year will be materially larger than to 
that date last year, and that the aver- 
age quality of the lambs will be much 
better. Marketings before July 1 of 
grass-fat yearling lambs from Texas, 
however, are expected to be consider- 
ably smaller than the record market- 
ings of last year. 


Conditions in the important early 
lamb states are reported as follows: 


Cauirornia: A mild winter and gen- 
erally abundant moisture have been very 
favorable for the early lamb crop, which 
promises to be one of the largest ever pro- 
duced in that state. Rains came earlier in 
the Sacramento Valley than in the San Joa- 
quin Valley and supply of new grass has 
been better in the former area, but on March 
1 green feed was abundant in all areas and 
the early lambs were developing favorably. 
Present conditions point to a large propor- 
tion of slaughter lambs and few feeders. 
The total slaughter within the state and 
eastward shipments to the end of June are 
expected to exceed materially those of last 
year and to be of near record size. As yet, 
few sales contracts have been made. 

Arizona: While the winter was mild, 
moisture supplies were somewhat short, with 
delayed development of range feed, and 
necessitated holding the early lambs on ranch 
pastures. Recent rains, however, have im- 
proved the range. Lamb losses have been 
small and a large crop of good quality lambs 
is in prospect. 

IpaHo: Weather has been unusually mild 
and wet during the early lambing period. 
Excessive moisture has been a handicap 10 
some cases. The early lamb crop is expected 
to be about the same size as last year. Pros- 
pects for range feed are good. 

WASHINGTON: Winter weather has been 
mild, with ample moisture, and ranges and 
pastures have furnished considerable green 
feed. Ewes are in good condition but there 
is some tendency toward later lambing fol- 
lowing the bad early seasons in 1937 and 
1936. 
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OrEcoN: The early lambing season has 
been much more favorable this year than 
last. Losses of lambs and ewes have been 
small in contrast to the heavy losses a year 
ago. Feed has been plentiful with green 
feed available in some areas. Shipments of 
early lambs before July 1 are expected to be 
much larger than last year. 


Texas: Feed conditions are exceptionally 
good following generous rainfall in Febru- 
ary. Ewes have wintered well and another 
large lamb crop is in prospect. The number 
of early lambs will probably be about the 
same as last year, with fewer from the main 
sheep area and more from the farming areas. 
Shipments of shorn grass-fat yearling lambs 
are expected to be considerably smaller this 
spring than the record shipments a year 
earlier, but above those of other recent years. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES: Weather condi- 
tions in the three southeastern states were 
quite favorable for early lambs, feed sup- 
plies have been abundant, and relatively 


| cheap. The proportion of ewes that had 
| lambed before March 1 was about average 


and much above that of last year. Ewes 


) and lambs are reported in excellent condi- 


tion. Prospects for spring pastures are 


| generally good and it is expected the early 
' lambs will make at least normal growth. 


Marketings before July 1 are expected to 


| be much above the small marketings of 
S last year. 


TENNESSEE: Weather during the winter 


lambing period has been very favorable. 


Although the number of ewes is a little 


) smaller than last year, this year’s lamb 


crop may be little different from what it 
was in 1937, with a much larger propor- 
tion of the lambs dropped before March. 
Marketings before June 1 are expected to 


© be much larger than last year. 


Kentucky: Weather and feed conditions 


: have been favorable for early lambs, and 


ewes and lambs are in good condition. An 
unusually large proportion of ewes had 
The bulk 
of the lambs is expected to reach market 
weights earlier than last year. 

Vircinta: Weather conditions have been 
favorable, with little snow; pastures have 
been available for grazing all winter. Lamb- 


© ing has been earlier than last year and 
» cwes and early lambs are in very good con- 


dition. 

Missourt: The winter has been favor- 
able and feed plentiful, and ewes have win- 
tered well. The number of ewes lambing 
before March 1 is reported as above average 
and much above last year. A larger lamb 
crop is expected this year than last and 
marketing will be somewhat earlier. 

NorTHWESTERN STATEs: The winter in 
this area was mild with abundant moisture 
and feed supplies. Early lambing has been 
carried on under much more favorable con- 
ditions than either of the preceding two 
years. Conditions are favorable for devel- 
opment of range feed and a fairly early 
movement of lambs is expected. 


The Federal Range Code 


HE long-awaited rules to govern 

the administration of grazing dis- 
tricts under the Taylor Act were ap- 
proved by Secretary Ickes on March 
16. 

A tentative draft of these rules 
was first presented to the stockmen 
at a series of state meetings during last 
October and they received further con- 
sideration the early part of December 
at a conference between representatives 
of the various district advisory boards 
and the officials of the Grazing Divi- 
sion of the Interior Department in 
Washington, D. C. At all these meet- 
ings vigorous objections to the change 
in the requirements for class 1 per- 
mits were voiced by stockmen, par- 
ticularly from Utah and Idaho, and 
a strong endeavor was also made by 
several of the states to secure recog- 
nition of national forest permits and 
complementary feed in computing the 
carrying capacity of the lands “owned, 
leased, or controlled” by the applicant. 

The efforts of the stockmen in both 
connections were of no avail, appar- 
ently. Section 4, paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of the new code classify base 
properties as follows: : 

Sec. 4. Rating and Classification of 
Properties. 

Par. a. Base Properties: Classes; Car- 
rying Capacity of Land; Service Value 
of Water. For the purpose of determin- 
ing the proper use of the base properties of 
all applicants and their relative dependence 
upon the federal range, water conditions 
and other factors affecting livestock opera- 
tions in the area will be considered. Base 
properties will be classified as land or water 
and further in the following manner: 

Class 1—Forage land dependent by both 


location and use, and full-time 
prior water. 


Class 2—Forage land dependent by use 
only, and full-time water. 


Class 3—Forage land dependent by loca- 
tion only, and full-time water 
which otherwise would be in 
class 2 but which was developed 
later than other water servic- 
ing a part or all of the same 
area. 

Base property which is forage land will 
be rated for its carrying capacity. Water 
will be rated for its service value by de- 
ducting therefrom the carrying capacity 
of half of the area serviced jointly by 


competing water of the same class, and 
the carrying capacity of all private or state 
land located within such service area and 
not owned or controlled by the applicant. 
In computing the service value of water 
in class 3, there will also be deducted there- 
from the carrying capacity of any portion 
of its service area which is serviceable from 
any other full-time water antedating it in 
development. 


Par. b. National Forest Grazing Per- 
mits; Complementary Feed. The value 
of national forest grazing permits and 
complementary feed will be computed in 
animal-unit months where necessary under 
these rules, but neither will be considered 
as base property. 


On the basis of the above property 
classification, the issuance of licenses 
and permits is prescribed in Section 
6 of the code as follows: 


Sec. 6. Issuance of Licenses and Per- 
mits, 

Par. a. Free-use Licenses and Permits. 
Licenses or permits first will be issued to 
free-use applicants for not to exceed 10 
head of work or milch stock kepx for 
domestic purposes, to be grazed on federal 
range adjacent to or in the immediate 
neighborhood of the licensee’s or permittee’s 
property. 

Par. b. Regular Licenses and Permits; 
Order of Issuance; Number of Live- 
stock; Reductions; Allotments. Regular 
licenses or permits will be issued to qualified 
applicants to the extent that federal range 
is available in the following preference 
order and amounts: 


(1) To applicants owning or controlling 
land in class 1, licenses or permits for the 
number of livestock for which such base 
lands are rated for a period of time which 
when added to the period of use allowed 
on the federal range for such livestock 
will equal twelve months; and to appli- 
cants owning or controlling water in class 
1, licenses or permits to the extent of the 
service value of such water. 


(2) Applicants owning or controlling 
base properties in class 2, licenses or per- 
mits computed in the same manner as those 
issued under subparagraph (1), above. 


(3) To applicants owning or controlling 
base properties in class 3, licenses or permits 
computed in the same manner as_ those 
issued under subparagraphs (1) and (2), 
above. 

In the event that federal range remains 
available following the computation of li- 
censes or permits in the foregoing manner, 
the licenses or permits to be issued to 
applicants owning or controlling any base 
property the use of which in connection 
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with the federal range is supplemented by 
the use of a forest permit or complementary 
feed will be augmented to the extent of 
the number of livestock which such forest 
permit or complementary feed would sup- 
port for a period equivalent to the base- 
property period described above. In the 
event that there is insufficient federal range 
to permit this maximum allowance, all such 
licenses or permits, irrespective of classes 
of base property, will be augmented in 
proportion to the carrying capacities of the 
base properties of the applicants. 


Par. c. Applicants Having More Than 
One Class of Property; Reductions; Al- 
lotments; Agreements. Nothing herein 
contained will prevent an applicant who 
owns or controls properties in more than 
one class from having such properties con- 
sidered separately in the order and manner 
set forth in this section. If the issuance 
of licenses or permits based on properties 
in any particular class will exhaust the 
available federal range, any junior class 
or classes of properties will be eliminated 
from consideration. If necessary to reach 
the carrying capacity of the federal range 
either at the time of issuing licenses or 
permits or thereafter, reductions will be 
applied on an equal percentage basis. In 
making such reductions, the lowest class 
of properties will be reduced first, and no 
class of properties will be reduced until 
the properties in all lower classes have 
been reduced. Reductions in all cases will 
be made by reducing the numbers of live- 
stock or the time on the federal range area 
involved, or by both methods, provided that 
the regional grazier may recommend, for 
the approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, a limit below which no license or 
permit in that area will be reduced. Allot- 
ments of federal range will be made to 
licensees or permittees when conditions 
warrant and divisions of the range by agree- 
ment or by former practice will be respected 
and followed where practicable. 


Immediately following the issuance 
of the new regulations, the advisory 
board of Idaho Grazing District No. 2, 
which covers the twelve south central 
Idaho counties, meeting to pass upon 
applications for licenses or permits, 
found that the new qualifications for 
base properties, especially the Grazing 
Division’s interpretation of “depend- 
ency by location,’ would jeopardize 
the holdings of a large percentage of 
Idaho stockmen. A resolution was pass- 
ed, which, as reported in the Salt Lake 
Tribune for March 26, stated that, in 
the board’s opinion, the interpretation 
of the 1938 range code and the pro- 
cedure in classification of properties 
as construed by the Division of Graz- 





ing “is not adaptable to the best inter- 
ests of the livestock operations in the 
district”; that they objected to “pass- 
ing on applications under the Division 
of Grazing’s interpretation of the 
rules”; and that, in considering 1938 
applications, their recommendations 
would be made as the board inter- 
preted such code, “especially with 
reference to the qualification which 
distinguishes between class 1 and 
class 2 base properties and particu- 
larly the interpretation of dependency 
by location.” 


It is understood that Idaho Grazing 
District No. 1 is also strongly protest- 
ing the new code. 

In Utah, districts 1 and 4 are con- 
fronted with a situation somewhat 
similar to that in Idaho; namely, that 
under the new base property interpre- 
tations a large proportion of the stock- 
men who qualified under class 1 last 
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year would fall into the lower classes. 
The advisory board of District No, 1, 
which includes the grazing areas jp 
the counties of Cache, Box Elder, Rich, 
Weber, Davis, Morgan and Summit 
is basing its consideration of 1938 ap. 
plications on the 1937 rules and has 
appealed to the Division of Grazing 
for special rules to govern in its case 
It is understood that Chesley P. Seely 
district grazier, has temporarily per. 
mitted the action taken by the Utah 
board on account of the peculiar sity. 
ation created by the new rules in tha 
district. 


It is not known what, if any, action 
was taken by the advisory board of 
Utah District No. 4, located in the 
southern part of the state, but they 
have made very strong protest against 
the new classification, which they 
state will call for drastic reductions of 
flocks in many instances. 








Pacific Wool Growers Elect Officers 


. T. ALEXANDER of Chehalis, 

Washington, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Pacific Wool Growers at 
the first meeting of the newly elected 
board of directors held April 8-9, at 
the Portland headquarters of the co- 
operative. Dr. Edwin Bunnell, Wil- 
lows, California, and R. A. Ward, Port- 
land, were reelected vice presidents and 
C. E. Grelle, Portland, secretary. The 
Executive Committee for the coming 
year will consist of Messrs. Alexander, 
Bunnell, Grelle, R. L. Clark of Port- 
land, and G. A. Sandner of Scio. 

Manager Ward presented his annual 
report which dealt chiefly with the 
operation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan, the wool market and 
the services which the Pacific Wool 
Growers have been performing for the 
wool industry since the last board meet- 
ing. Included in these services was the 
filing of a brief opposing any reduc- 
tion in the tariff on wool and wool 
products in the proposed trade agree- 
ments, and the appearance by the 
manager before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, testifying on 
behalf of the Pacific Wool Growers 
and the National Association. Mr. 





Ward also spoke at the annual conver- 
tions of the California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana Wool Growers 
Associations and the National Wool 
Growers Association, discussing the 
operations of the wool top futures ex- 
change and its effect on the wool grow- 
ers. In Washington, D. C., he appeared 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
on behalf of the petition to establish 
fair trade practices in the woolen in- 
dustry which would require the label- 
ing of fabrics to distinguish virgin woo 
from shoddy. The manager also testi- 
fied before the Senate Wool Committee 
in connection with the wool top futures 
exchange bill. 

Directors of the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers are: J. T. Alexander; Dr. Edwin 
Bunnell; R. L. Clark; Jas H. Day, 
Wellington, Nev.; Carlyle C. Eubank, 
Ogden, Utah; C. E. Grelle; R. 6 
Johnson, Corvallis, Ore.; E. A. Mc 
Cornack, Eugene, Ore.; Harvey 5 
Hale, Twin Falls, Idaho; D. E. Rich 


ards, Union, Ore.; L. A. Roberts0l, BR 


Garberville, Calif.; G. A. Sandner: 


Guy Stambaugh, Deer Lodge, Mont, 57 
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J. O. Sorenson, Ellensburg, Wash: 





Carl Whitmore, Joseph, Ore. 
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The 


Breeding and 


Preparation 
Of a Jop Clip 


By Frank C. Clarke 


President, California Wool Growers 


Association 


Young ewe and aged ewe about to be shorn at the Clarke ranch. 


Fleeces shorn from the ewes at the Clarke ranch at Laytonville, Calli- 
fornia, are prize winners wherever they are shown. Their record includes 
many state championships, highest honors at several Pacific International 
Expositions at Portland, a grand championship at the Chicago International 
in 1932 and a similar award at the Texas Centennial in 1936. Lambs bred 
from Clarke ewes likewise have made a notable record. 


This paper, which Mr. Clarke read before the 73rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Association in Salt Lake City on Janu- 
ary 27, 1938, covers the essential features in the production of a top clip 


of wool under range conditions. 


bh 


oldest and most important indus- 
» tries known. My message here is based 
» on experiences out on the Pacific Coast 
® and in northwest California, about 15C 
© miles north of San Francisco Bay area. 
= Six or seven counties are included in 
» the northwestern or North Coastal 
» group as this area is called, when speak- 
® ing of the half million or more sheep 
which are raised therein. 
Our locality is one of very wet win- 
ters, very dry summers! What kind of 
. sheep are we going to raise and range 
» in such a region—where the rainfall 
runs from 60 inches to 100 inches or 
more per winter, where the summers 
are very dry and fire hazards run 
high; where the country is rough and 
Where several acres are needed to fur- 
ish sufficient food for each sheep? 
The fine-wooled sheep, Rambouillet 


: Wor production is one of the 


and American Merino, are naturally 
adapted to our dry season. They can 
stand very severe hardships, and the 
fact that they are gregarious in nature 
and can breed and reproduce under 


very adverse conditions adds to their 
being particularly adapted to our great 
western plains and mountains and to 
our dry seasons. 

The pioneers to this northwestern 
California brought several breeds of 
sheep with them, chiefly Spanish Mer- 
also some Southdowns, Cots- 

Lincolns and _ Shropshires. 
After several decades the verdict was 
vastly in favor of the Spanish Merino, 
for it was found that this Merino sheep 
could endure the Mendocino hills and 
climate better during the wet season 
than the mutton breeds could endure 
it during the dry season. * * * 


inos; 
wolds, 





If the fleece is carefully clipped, it 
tends to hold together like a blanket, as 
shown in the above picture. Ralph 
S. Magnuson, holding the fleece, has 
shorn for Mr. Clarke for fourteen years. 
“He is straight and surely knows how 
to clip a fleece for the show or for 
the bag,” Mr. Clarke states. 
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The success of building up a wool 
clip over a period of years requires 
a balanced program, which in reality 
consists of the proper functioning of a 
veritable chain of factors or operations, 
and if any one of these is neglected, 
the resulting product, wool, is quite 
sure to show some defect. 


Breeding 


What then are main factors, univer- 
sally found, which have to do with the 
production of wool? Breed and feed, 
care and management, climate and 
topography, disease, predatory animals, 
etc.; in other words, growing a crop 
of wool has to do with the fundamental 
things which go toward the success or 
failure of any agricultural crop, either 
plant or animal. 

The following is briefly the history 
of our operations in northwest Cali- 
fornia. The operators had been dairy- 
men. Selling their bovines prior to 
1883, they secured 1,000 Spanish Mer- 


ino ewes. In due time, according to 
natural increase, this number was 
doubled. 


As in most cases, these new entrants 
into the sheep business lived to learn; 
trial and error was the rule. Difficul- 
ties beset on every side. But after a 
decade of persistent struggle and care- 
ful observations of other operators, 
certain things were coming to light: 

1. It was evident that the Spanish Me- 
rino sheep was the one best adapted to that 
region. This sheep was the ancestor of our 
present-day coast Merino or American Me- 
rino. 

2. In order to increase uniformity and 
other desirable characteristics in the flock, 
it was necessary to cull the band, to dis- 
pose of those which showed infirmities, 
which were poor producers or were in any 
way poorly adapted to the surroundings. 
This culling was done once a year, at shear- 
ing time, about the middle of May. 

3. The lamb crop was also culled, the 
sort being made just prior to shearing. They 
were then about three to four months old. 
Those offered for sale were the small ones, 
both ewe and wether lambs, or those which 
were too wrinkly or were too woolly over 
the face or poorly built, etc. 

The larger ewe lambs, provided they were 
the right sort, were retained on the ranch 
for breeding purposes. It was deemed these 
individuals had the best start in life and 
would be able better to make it through 
the first year. 

4. After a number of years of this prac- 


tice, we were confident of two things: We 
were slowly increasing the size and desirable 
make-up of our ewes. Second, we were 
eliminating the factor of twin reproduction 
because the small ewe lambs which were 
sold, were largely twins, the very individuals 
carrying the genetic factors of twin repro- 
duction. This feature though was not with- 
out its merits, for it was a well-known fact 
that where we lambed out on the hills as 
we did and usually do now, a ewe stood a 
much better chance of raising offspring 
where her energies were concentrated on one 
lamb instead of being divided between two, 
especially if adverse weather conditions pre- 
vailed during the lambing season. 

5. As time went on, more attention was 
paid to the fleece. Our ideal was a long, 
bright, crimpy staple and a growth that 
gave the observer a “handful of quality” 
as he might observe for grade, density, soft- 
ness, etc. Rams with fleeces carrying heavy 
yolk were never used. 

6. Securing rams of the right type and 
covering was always a difficult task. An 
individual ram (or ewe either) might score 
high, but the reaction of his (or her) off- 
spring scattered over the hills was the real 
test of value. 

About 50 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay one Frank Mecham was 
breeding Spanish Merinos in the early 
days. He had progressed considerably 
toward developing the present-day 
American Merino of that district. He 
aimed at smooth bodies, long white 
wool and specialized on a polled type. 
This suited our fancy and we used that 
stock largely for twenty years. 

But more size was desired than could 
be obtained by this strain. So during 
the first few years of this century we 
secured a few ewes and some polled 
registered Rambouillet rams from this 
state—from W. S. Hansen of Collin- 
ston, Utah. These, with a small group 
of our own raising, furnished a nucleus 
from which we raised our own rams 
for another decade. 

Then it appeared that possibly we 
were not incorporating all the super 
qualities which the well-bred horned 
Rambouillet flocks possessed. Of 
course, we were coniparing our range 
stuff with rather pampered, well-fitted 
farm stud flocks. In 1912 we started 
using purebred horned Rambouillet 
blood for sires and have continued ever 
since, every two or three years, se- 
lecting one, two or three registered stud 
individuals from which we have raised 
our own service rams. 
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Regardless of names or strains 
horns or none, pedigrees or without 
the one standard of measure on oy 
place was adaptability. The great 
American crop of grass was there, it 
was the cheapest food supply, it should 
be used and the ewe that could make 
a living out upon the hills, come ip 
at shearing time in good flesh, with 
a good lamb and a good fleece was 
the one fitted for the job and the only 
one worth paying taxes on. 

In the earlier days of the business, 
cullings and eliminations were fre. 
quently handled with a vengeance and 
likewise are at the present time. Sey- 
eral purchases were used only once, 
The story goes that the late J. H. 
Clarke not only killed a certain pu- 
chased ram but scoured the ranch with 
a rifle to make sure of any offspring 
Another incident still fresh in the mind 
of the speaker indicates the way in 
which the breeding ewes were guarded. 

The same above-mentioned owner 
discovered that within the previous 
night, three crossbred rams had gotten 
into a bunch of 200 young ewes out 
upon the hills that were being held 
for special breeding the following 
fall. Discovering the tragedy and be- 
ing anxious to halt activities immedi- 
ately, he, being armed with one of the 
weapons of predatory animal contrd, 
promptly shot down the three rams, 
and when some thirty unwanted off- 
spring arrived five months later and 
out of season, they were promptly ex- 
ecuted and buried. 

For the past twenty years we have 
operated our sheep in two groups. The 
better half has been used for breed- 
ing or replacement purposes. The 
lower grade group has been bred to 
produce lambs suitable for 
purposes. 


sold each spring. The ewe lambs 0 
the top group are retained. 


This top band of ewes has betl § 


selected over a long period of time 
Most of this selection work has beet 


done just prior to shearing, althoug! § 


observations are made throughout the 
year. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Wool Market 


: Se has come and gone with little net chauge in 


wool values, though since the advent of the announce- 


i ment of the Commodity Credit Corporation loan whick pro- 
© vided a definite bottom to the market, there has been more 
» firmness observed and a general better feeling. 


The market, however, has been a rather spotty affair 


with combing wool used in the worsted trade getting the 
© call over the shorter lengths. As the month closed, sales 
| were registered of fair weights of better combing lengths of 
> both fine and half blood wool. Some staple combing length, 
fine graded territory wool, which is almost a specialty, sold 
» as high as 68 to 70 cents clean, which on a 65 per cent 
) shrinkage would mean 24 to 25 cents in the grease at 
© Boston. 


French combing length of similar wools had a scoured 


5 value of 63 to 66 cents, which on a 64 per cent shrinkage 
) would mean 23 to 24 cents in the grease. Some original 
bag lines of fine territory wools running to pretty good 
) length were selling from 65 to 67 cents clean. Shorter comb- 
> ing lengths of fine territory were quoted from 63 to 65 cents 
» scoured, and good French combing length 60 to 62 cents 
» clean. There was a little graded staple, combing length, half 
, E blood territory wool sold at 64 to 67 cents, which on an 
we have i s > 

» average shrinkage of 60 per cent would mean a grease price 
» of 26 to 27 cents. 


Medium grades of territory wool all month had only 
occasional calls and then at 57 to 59 cents clean for three- 


® ‘ighths blood combing, and 50 to 54 cents clean for quarter 


blood. These prices have continued week after week, but 
of late they have leaned more toward the high than the 
low side. 


Reports coming in from the West indicate there are 
some sales being made in the country. Toward the close of 
the month one accumulation of approximately 500,000 
pounds at Sonora, Texas, was sold at 23% cents in the 


grease. It was claimed to have cost around 63 cents landed 
Boston clean basis. These wools were reported of French 
combing length. Arizona reported some sales of French 
combing wool estimated to cost 62 to 63 cents clean Boston. 
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Corporation News Bulletin 


Grower Owned and Operated 


At Roswell, New Mexico, two clips brought 185% cents 
and 1834 cents in the grease and were estimated to cost 
62 to 63 cents landed Boston. A clip held over from last year 
brought 2034 cents. It was a little better wool and figured 
on a clean basis 65 to 66 cents. In southern California top- 
makers have picked up wool at a cost figured to be 57 
to 63 cents scoured landed East. Fine wool from Casper, 
Wyoming, has been sold from 62 to 65 cents clean. 

In the medium wool section from Idaho sales are re- 
ported at 20 cents. Some good wool from around Mont- 
rose, Colorado, sold around 21 cents. These prices are gen- 
erally anywhere from 45 to 65 per cent under those pre- 
vailing a year ago. Of course, only a very small proportion of 
the wool has been sold this year as compared with a year 
ago at this time. 

The general feeling is that little will be sold, certainly 
not until the growers have had a chance of learning further 
details of the Commodity Credit Corporation loan. This 
loan is credited by all in the trade with having a stabilizing 
effect on all branches of the industry. It has provided a 
definite floor on which a market can be built, eliminating the 
necessity of any grower throwing his wool on the market at 
the present time. It has provided him with a loan without 
recourse, a loan that does not involve any production con- 
trol and yet one in which he retains full beneficial interest. 
As one trade paper stated the other day, it provided the 
grower with a chance to corner his own market if he will but 
take advantage of it. 


Supply Picture Not Bad 


While everyone agrees that the April 1 stock report, 
which will be released by the middle of the month, un- 
doubtedly will show a greater volume of wool in the hands 
of all interests—dealers, manufacturers, topmakers and 
growers—than was the case last year at this time, yet the 
total figures are expected to average under that of the 
same date for the last six or seven years. Furthermore, due 
to the sharp falling off of imports of foreign wools, the 
statistical position is expected to show an improvement over 
that of January 1. 


Importations of foreign wool have practically ceased. 
What wool is coming in is only in dribbles here and there, 
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and when re-exports are deducted from imports it is showing 
less than three million pounds for the year, whereas for the 
same period last year the importations totaled in excess of 
75 million pounds. 

Figures that also were of interest relative to supply 
were those released lately on the consumption of wool dur- 
ing February. During that month the weekly consumption 
of wool by mills totaled on a grease basis 6,965,000 pounds, 
which was the highest consumption of any month since last 
October. In other words, the worm had turned. March 
figures, while not available as yet, undoubtedly will be fully 
as satisfactory as those of February. 

However, we cannot expect this consumption to pick up 
until general business conditions improve, and some decision 
is announced on the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
with Great Britain. Hearings on this from the standpoint of 
wool were completed this month, and enlisted on the side 
of the wool grower were, of course, his own organizations, 
the dealers, manufacturers and organized labor. Those 
close to the situation feel that a decision will not be reached 
before summer, and it is more than possible that the treaty 
will not go into effect until fall or early winter months. 

Quite naturally, until the decision is known manufac- 
turers are going to be hesitant about manufacturing any 
great amount of woolen or worsted goods unless they have a 
definite order on hand, and those organizations giving 
orders, too, will be reluctant to order any great amount in 
advance. Neutral observers have pointed out that the wool 
industry presented a very strong case, and to see but slight 
change made in the tariff would not be at all unexpected. 


Heavyweight Season Opens 


Of interest during this last month has been the open- 
ing of the 1938-1939 heavyweight season. Prices announced 
by the manufacturers were anywhere from 35 to 55 cents a 
yard under those of a year ago. These should be very 
attractive levels to prospective purchasers and should result 
in a fair volume of business. As to prices, for example, the 
American Woolen Company announced a 15-ounce, all-wool 
worsted at $1.65 a yard, and a year ago this was priced at 
$2.00. 

Here again it is questionable whether the manufac- 
turers can make up goods at these prices, considering the 
cost of the raw material. It is a known fact that these in- 
terests are for the most part very shortly covered and the 
bulls in the trade are anticipating a rush to cover if any 
volume of buying takes place. It is generally felt that buyers 
on the other hand will probably hold off the placing of any 
orders in volume until they see how the spring business 
turns out. Easter coming a little later than usual this year 
has delayed the volume of Easter buying. 


Textile Apparel Inventory Sound 


Recently one of the leading agencies in America made 
a survey of the combined inventory position of textiles and 
apparel. The results were that their position was the most 
favorable of any major industry. In fact the combined in- 
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ventory position of textiles and garments in the hands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers was reported to be 
more favorable than that of foods, which can only mean 
that the textile industry is in an excellent position for ap 
upturn, if there should be any improvement in general buysi- 
ness conditions. 

Furthermore, reports of retail sales in the large centers 
continue to show that while the volume is under that of a 
year ago, it has not declined as much as general business 
conditions. In fact, in some cities reports for the last week 
in March showed a slight increase over a year ago, and 
most cities reported an increase over the preceding week jn 
volume of retail sales. 


Foreign Markets Holding Up In Good Shape 


While reports of foreign markets indicate some uneven- 
ness, prices for the last month have been generally firm. 
As is usually the case the selection, particularly in Australia, 
is not quite so good as it was several months ago. It includes 
more of the wool whose market is always spotted. However, 
late reports indicate a very good clearance and at the last 
of the week both England and Japan were outstanding 
buyers. 

In New Zealand France has come into the field, and 
prices there have been generally firm for the last of the 
month with fairly good clearance. South American wools 
have been rather slow to move, but prices have held up fairly 
well. However, throughout the entire Southern Hemisphere 
supplies of wool are a good 20 per cent in excess of a year 
ago. At the last series of London auctions, which closed re- 
cently, prices held up much better than was anticipated, 
closing values being generally at par to 5 per cent lower 
than they were in the preceding series. 


Business Conditions Still Down 


As far as general business conditions are concerned, 
they, of course, are of primary importance in influencing 
the course of our wool market. We find the automotive in- 
dustry running less than 50 per cent of a year ago, produc- 
ing around 57,000 units per week. The steel industry has 
been working at approximately 33 per cent of full capacity 
as against 80 per cent a year ago. The production of bitumi- 
nous coal is approximately 35 per cent less. 

Industrial production is off; employment and payrolls, 
while they have picked up sharply over February, are stil 
under a year ago, as is general farm income. Obviously 
these conditions must all improve before there can be aly 
pronounced improvement in the wool market. Those wh 
study the wool market seem to feel that improvement in 
these lines will not set in before the third or fourth quartet 
of 1938, and are predicting that the 1938 average of indus 
trial production will run under that of 1937, but that the 
figures on the second half of the year will be much bette 
than that of the first half. 
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Translated in terms of the wool market, if this should 
come about it would be hard to expect anything but minor 
advances in the wool market over the next two or three 
months, especially as during that time a great weight of 
wool will be thrown on the market. Then, as general condi- 
tions improve, we should see increased consumption of wool 
and an improvement in our market. History tells us that as 
a general rule mills all jump in together, which should make 
for a sharper advance. Under these conditions peak prices 
for the year, as was the case in 1936, should be during the 
last quarter. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation holds to its 
policy of withholding wool from the market until a broad 
mill demand develops and until prices more closely approach 
foreign importing parity. With the adoption of this strong 
position it is apparent that this organization is exerting a 
stabilizing and strengthening effect to the entire wool 
market. 

Under these conditions it certainly would appear as 
though it would be highly advantageous to the grower to 
withhold his wool from the market and not try to force it 
on a market where mill demand is not any broader than 
that which exists today. Orderly movement of what remains 
of the 1937 clip as well as the 1938 clip will add materially 
to the income of the sheepman. 





National Agencies Ready to Handle 
Wool Under C. C. C. Loan 


Wt the exception of a few relatively minor details 


yet to be worked out, all arrangements have been 


; completed by member agencies of the National Wool Mar- 


keting Corporation to handle their members’ wool under 
the terms of the Commodity Credit Corporation loan. Au- 
thority has been received by the member agencies to pro- 
ceed with the acceptance of consignments of wool from their 
growers under exactly the same general plan as has been in 


| operation for years. 


The grower who desires the C.C.C. loan will simply 


| sign the 1938 market agreement and immediately on ship- 


ment of his wool, a flat field advance is made available to 
him, based on the average wool produced in his territory. 
Wool from the territory states will then be forwarded to 
Boston for appraisal by inspectors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. From them authority will be granted imme- 


p diately after appraisal to complete the loan to the grower. 


The advantages of storing this wool at Boston will be 
several. First, it will permit the grower to receive a larger 
loan on his wool. Actually he will receive the Boston loan 
value on his wool, less actual transportation and a slight 
assembling charge. Wools that are stored elsewhere than in 
Boston will carry loans based on the Boston loan value, 
less the all-rail rate to Boston, which will amoynt to more 
than actual transportation costs in many cases. Still another 
advantage is that the wools when stored in Boston, are at a 
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point where they can be freely inspected by mill buyers. 
They become spot wools that have a higher market value 
when the wool is required for immediate consumption. 

A third advantage is that wools from the dry, arid, sec- 
tions of the West pick up weight in the East. Records kept 
on Utah wools, for example, show gains amounting to as 
much as the equivalent of half a cent per pound in the value 
of the wool. 

Should the wool be sold prior to the completion of the 
ten-month loan, or May 31, 1939, the same marketing 
charges that have been in effect for years will be followed. 
In such a case the wool would necessarily have to bring at 
least the full amount of the loan, plus the cost of warehous- 
ing and marketing. 

Knowing that most consignors of the 1937 clip are 
also vitally interested in taking advantage of the C.C.C. 
loan on wools, details are being worked out so that the 
grower can put this wool in a collateral position also. While 
the warehouses of the National are now known to be ac- 
ceptable as storage points for wool, there are many details 
still to be worked out as to what other warehouses will be 
acceptable. It is generally felt that the C.C.C. will include 
federal licensed warehouses, all licensed warehouses with a 
capital structure equivalent to the requirements of a federal 
licensed warehouse and field warehouses that are capitalized 
as required by federal licensed warehouses. 

One of the strongest talking points in favor of a grower 
taking out his loan through the National and its member 
agencies is that when he markets his wool in this manner 
all red tape is eliminated. It is the simplest, shortest, and 
most satisfactory method of taking advantage of the loan. 
Full details can be secured by the grower by consulting the 
nearest member agency of the National. 





National Shows 35 Per Cent Increase 


Figures on the total volume of the 1937 clip consigned 
to the National Wool Marketing Association through its 
member agencies, show an increase in volume of 35 per 
cent as compared with 1936. On the basis of the total clip 
available, figures also show the member agencies handled 
over 10 per cent of the wool available in the territory which 
they served. This is indeed felt to be a most creditable 
record, in view of the active buying which featured the start 
of the 1937 season. 





Pardon Us, North and South Dakota 


In the March issue of the National Wool Grower, in 
listing the territory states which we serve by member 
agencies of the National, an omission was made of the 
Cooperative Wool Growers Association of South Dakota, 
located at Brookings, and the North Dakota Wool Market- 
ing Association, whose headquarters are at Fargo. We are 
sorry. These two agencies, in addition to the list in the 
March issue, are ready to serve the growers. 
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With the 





WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corres- 
pondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City,, 
Utah. 











OREGON 


One of the most active chapters in 
the National Auxiliary is the Malheur 
County Wool Growers Auxiliary of 
Oregon. They have a long list of ac- 
tivities to their credit and consistently 
send in good reports to us of what 
work they are doing. 

In February the Malheur County 
chapter met on the eighth of the month 
at the home of Mrs. Fred Bailey, where 
thirteen members and one visitor spent 
an interesting afternoon. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Mrs. Fred 
Trenkel, and Mrs. Jess Adrian dis- 
cussed the by-products of the woolen 
industry. 

No business meeting was held by 
the chapter in January, instead the 
members entertained their husbands at 
a dinner-dance at the Episcopal Hall 
the evening of January 11. This event 
proved to be such a success that it is 
planned to make it an annual event 
in the future. 

On March 8, the chapter met at the 
home of Mrs. T. R. Chambers in On- 
tario, Oregon. There were but seven 
members and three visitors present, 


but it is very gratifying to note that - 


three new members were welcomed into 
this group at this time, bringing the 
total membership to 27. 

The president, Mrs. Fred Trenkel 
presided over the meeting, during which 
a committee was appointed to prepare 
year books and Mrs. M. M. Joyce 
presented a paper, “The Whirl of the 
Wool Wheel,” which was appreciated 
by those present. 

Activities in which the group are 
particularly interested in at present 
are the securing of new members, knit- 





ting articles of wearing apparel and 
working on plans for a style show. 

The next meeting will be held April 

12 at the home of Mrs. Duncan Fraser. 
Mrs. M. M. Joyce, Secretary 


IDAHO 


The year just passed proved to be 
one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association. Many worth- 
while projects were undertaken and 
brought to a successful close. The 
following brief resume outlines some 
of the work accomplished by five chap- 
ters belonging to the state organization. 


In January a state convention was 
held at Pocatello with an attendance 
of forty at the auxiliary meeting. In 
July a woolen blanket was given as a 
door prize at the Women’s Camp which 
was held at Pond’s Resort. This was 
an advertising stunt in connection with 
a talk on wool by Miss Hepworth of 
the University of Idaho. A new chap- 
ter consisting of sixteen members was 
organized during the year at Bancroft, 
Idaho, bringing to a total of five the 
chapters enrolled in the state organ- 
ization. The State President visited 
each of the chapters at least once dur- 
ing the year. 

At the Southeastern Idaho Fair, held 
at Blackfoot, the auxiliary sponsored 
a booth of woolen articles consisting 
of hand-knitted dresses and other hand- 
made articles, blankets, robes, and 
coats from the woolen mills. Another 
blanket was given away here to the 


holder of the lucky number. Each 
lady visiting the booth was asked to 
register and it was shown that a total 
of 2,388 ladies examined, and discussed 
the attractive exhibit. This project 
proved very successful inasmuch as it 
drew the attention of innumerable 
ladies to the many uses of yarn and 
other woolen products. 





UTAH 
Salt Lake Chapter 


The Salt Lake City chapter held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Bel- 
vedere Lounge on March 14, 1938, 
Prior to the business meeting, luncheon 
was served to sixteen members and two 
guests. Hostesses for the occasion 
were the officers. 

Miss Josephine Smith entertained 
with two piano selections. 

The chapter was very fortunate to 
secure Mrs. Hazel D. Moyle, an av- 
thority on gardening and landscaping, 
for the speaker of the afternoon. In 
introducing Mrs. Moyle, Mrs. David 
Smith touched briefly on an address 
to the New York City Girl Scouts by 
Mrs. Constance Spry, one of England’s 
best-known and most sought after av- 
thorities on gardening and _ flower 
decoration. In her address, Mrs. Spry 
brought out the point that if all people 
would devote some time to working 
with the soil, thereby bringing out the 
best instincts in man’s nature, it would 
go a long ways towards abolishing war 
and discontent. 


Mrs. Moyle, who has one of the 
loveliest gardens in the city, gave a 
very interesting discussion of gardening 
problems, including a brief history of 
gardening from the beginning to the 
present, and a discussion of the differ- 
ent types of flowers and the climates 
for which they are suited. She also 
showed illustrations of many beautiful 
flowers which may be grown from seed, 
and told where the seed could be se- 
cured. When to spray roses and the 
proper sprays to use also came into the 
discussion. 

Mrs. O. R. Ivory gave wool current 
events, including among them the fifty 
million dollars set aside by the gover 
ment for loans on wool to bolster 
prices. 

Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, Mrs. 
J. Kearns, and Mrs. H. H. Stevens 
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were nominated for the nominating 
committee, two other members of the 
committee to be appointed by the direc- 
tors before the next meeting. 

Mrs. Lucy Seely reported a meeting 
of the Council of Women at which 
Mayor John M. Wallace gave an ad- 
dress and parking meters were dis- 
cussed. 

The report of the Music Council was, 
given by Mrs. Royal M. Smith, who 
stated that two new music scholarships 
have been awarded by the council. 


Ashley Auxiliary 


During the past few months several 
very interesting meetings have been 
held by the Ashley Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers Association. 

In October sixteen members and 
friends were entertained at the home 
of Mrs. Abe Hatch, who was assisted 
by Mrs. C. W. Showalter. A delicious 
luncheon was served, after which Mrs. 
L. G. Noble gave a book review on the 
popular “Gone With the Wind.” 

Mrs. E. A. Bennion was assisted’ by 
Mrs. Hugh W. Colton in entertaining 
the chapter in December. After a gen- 
eral business discussion a review of 
the book entitled “The Return to Re- 
ligion” was given by Mrs. Wm. B. 
Wallis, after which refreshments were 
served by the hostesses to fifteen 
members. 


The regular monthly meeting during 
January was held at the home of Mrs. 
W. M. H. Siddoway on the 16th, with 
Mrs. Mable Batty assisting. A gen- 
eral discussion of affairs pertaining to 
the organization took place and a gen- 
eral report was given by Mrs. B. H. 
Stringham, chapter president. Elec- 
tion of officers was postponed until the 
June meeting. Tasty refreshments 
were served to twelve members and 


» ‘Wo guests, 


In March, Mrs. Raymond Siddoway 
and Mrs. S, J. Hatch were the hostesses 
at the home of the latter on the 7th. 
A general business discussion was had 
after which Mrs. L. P. Christensen re- 
viewed the book “Log Cabin Lady.” 
The hostesses served refreshments to 
eleven members and friends. 


The Ashley Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held its annual banquet at the 
Commercial Hotel on February 8, be- 
ing assisted by the auxiliary. This 
affair proved to be very successful 
there being eighty-three present. The 
ladies’ auxiliary conducted a raffle of 
a hand-made rug made of wool and 


gathered a neat sum from the sale. 


Mrs. Lydia Tyzack, Secretary 





Notes on the Cuff Taken at the 
National Convention 


The officers of the National 
Auxiliary each wore a bright woolly 
pom-pom made up of the Auxiliary 
colors—which might be a sugges- 
tion for the use of scraps of colored 
yarns to complement various cos- 
tumes. It was stated that these 
pom-poms could be very easily 
made up of the raw wool which 
had been colored. - 


A special treat was enjoyed by a 
good many of the visiting ladies 
on Wednesday of the convention 
when they were taken into the 
choir section of the great Mormon 
Tabernacle to hear Frank W. Asper 
give his daily organ recital. The 
advantage of sitting there was that 
they were able to watch Mr. Asper’s 
manipulation of the complicated 
organ console. At the conclusion 
of the regular concert, Mr. Asper 
obligingly gave an additional num- 
ber, “O, My Father,” which is one 
of the most beloved Mormon 
hymns. He also told a few inter- 
esting facts pertaining to the organ. 


The ladies’ convention was fortu- 
nate in having a very charming 
song leader, Mrs. Olive Hickman, 
who had no difficulty in bringing 
out the voices of those present in 
the familiar songs of the range. 


The Washington ladies were very 
ambitious, carrying their knitting 
wherever they wenit—and taking a 
stitch now and then. 


Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, president 
of the National Auxiliary, called the 
convention together by rapping the 
gavel and board made of apple 
wood and presented by the Wash- 
ington State Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Auxiliary. 
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“The Wool Grower” 


HE following original poem by a 

very clever Idahoan was read at 
the luncheon at the annual convention 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association held 
in Boise. I was not informed as to 
whether or not the author is the wife 
of a wool grower but after reading her 
story in rhyme I believe you will agree 
that she must be very closely associ- 
ated with the industry. 


The wool grower had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow. 

He tended it most carefully, 

To make its thick wool grow. 


When but a tiny baby thing, 

It nibbled leaves of hay 

And though the owner braved the storms, 
The lamb kept warm and gay. 


When Springtime came, it trailed beside 
Its mother to the prairie 

And dined on tender shoots of grass, 
And Uncle Sam’s primitive area. 


All long vacation time it played, 
*Neath pines, so cool and airy, 

And ate wild weeds, and drank its fill 
And grew and waxed quite merry— 


While Father fought the grazing act, 
And juggled with the banker, 

To coax some extra funds to pay, 
For water from the tanker. 


When shipping season came around, 

He trailed them down for slaughter, 

But Swift’s and Armour’s hardboiled knaves, 
Nicked off one and a quarter. 


Young sister maybe needs some shoes, 
And Buddy wants a business 

But no! “You know the lambs must eat,” 
And we must pay the interest. 


So as the months roll by once more, 
The banker pares the budget, 

Poor Father sings the same old song 
“I hate so to begrudge it.” 


Now, if you want an optimist, 

Just kindly look this way 

The wool grower’s family fills the bill, 
It’s Pray, and Starve, and Pay. 


—Helen R. Skillern 
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_ is Peter Spraynozzle writing from Sheepfold for 
Joe Bush und me. Early this month of April the Big 
Gates that Swing on Little Hinges opened und Joe und me 
spent two days at the “get together” of the Utah Horse und 
Cattle Growers Association. In May the Washington State 
Cattle Growers have asked Joe und me to come to Omak 
to take part in their “get together.” 

At the Utah cattlemen’s convention we listened to Hub 
Russell, cattleman of Arizona und California und president 
of the national organization, speak on the national outlook 
of the livestock industry. 

There we heard the Mayor of our town make a “You 
are welcome” speech. He made mention of having been 
working on an Abram bond issue. Joe Bush said that he 
thought the bond issues floated by Abram were dead issues, 
having been taken care of by Abram’s son Isaac und his 
grandson Jacob—but looks like all they did was to keep 
up the interest. 


There we heard L. C. Montgomery of Heber, president 
of the Utah Cattlemen’s Association tell how Joseph of 
Canaan vas kidnaped. In those days, according to Presi- 
dent Montgomery’s tale, vhen kidnapers naped a kid, they 
did not hold him for ransom, kill him, hide the body, or 
ship him away on consignment. They looked for und found 
a cash buyer and made an FOB sale. : 


President Montgomery advised the cattlemen to read 
Genesis 39th chapter, but Joe Bush says more better read 
deeper into the story than that; read the story of Joseph’s 
administration as Secretary of Agriculture to King Tut; 
read the speech Joseph made to the farmers, cattle und 
sheepmen as reported by Moses, Genesis 47-23 vhere he said, 
“T have this day bought YOU and YOUR lands for 
Pharaoh.” Und believe it or not, the farmers und stock- 
men passed a resolution that reads (Gen. 47-25): “Thou 
hast saved our lives und we will be Pharaoh’s servants.” 

Joe Bush says the most obstructive stumbling blocks 
sheep und cattlemen find in their climb out of the depres- 
sion are the misdirected energies of energetic men. Joseph 
saved the farmer, brought the livestock men real relief— 
relieved him of his flocks und herds, relieved him of his 
lands, relieved him of his tax burden, relieved him of his 
real und personal property, und to make clean the slate—I 
quote Gen. 47-21—“Und as for the people, he removed them 
to the cities from one end of the borders of Egypt even 
to the other end thereof.” Think that over you stockmen 











who love to sing till the rafters ring of your “Home, Home 
on the Range.” 

The story of Joseph, Secretary of Agriculture in Egypt, 
might have had a different ending if the stockmen thep 
had been organized; if their leaders had talked straight 
from the shoulder, talked as Hub Russell und President 
Montgomery of the cattlemen’s association talk; talk as 
Roscoe Rich und Fred Marshall, Sam Jorgensen und Jim 
Hooper of the wool growers talk. Tell what they want 
done—not ask what they may do. 

Don’t look like an administration elected to conduct 
the affairs of the nation or the state should play around or 
prank or experiment too much vid the business of the 
farm und stock-raising. Banks, business, industry und labor 
may stand for a lot und recover in a hurry, but farming 
und stock-raising need much of the element of time. 

Mines can start operations in December as in May; 
a business revival can start as well in March as in Noven- 
ber; employment may open for labor as well in the fall 
as in the spring. Not so with the business of the range 
und the ranch. Wheat, corn und cotton must have much 
of the element of time between planting und the harvest to 
make a crop. Poultrymen can count their “chickens before 
they’re hatched”; stockmen can figger a calf or lamb crop, 
guess at a wool clip; but to know for sure the stockman 
must wait for the harvest, the market returns. Und Joe 
Bush says,‘““Don’t overlook the‘deducks’; they’re important.” 

The big business of the farmer-stockman is to provide 
the raw material for the food und clothing of the non- 
producers of the world. The people must be clothed und 
fed. Thousands of employables may be unemployed, the 
number on relief may run into the millions und yet they will 
be fed und clothed. They must be. Und to provide the 
necessities is the job of the men und women on the range J 
und the ranch. 

‘No matter vhat humanity can pay for a T-bone, there 
must be a calf und time before the cattleman can condition 
und ship a top two-year-old steer. There must be piggy 
und time before the hog man can ship a 200-pound hog § 
und the wool grower must have und develop a lamb before & 
he can shear a sheep. 

The misdirected energies of energetic men who guess 
don’t mesh well with the work on the range und the ranch, 
work done by farmers und stockmen—men guided by the 
“lamp of experience.” Stockmen who know cannot afford 
to lay their limited knowledge at the feet of other men’ 
unlimited ‘ignorance. Und that Joe Bush says—! 
“nuff said.” 
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THE LAMB MARKETS 


Chicago 
_ branches of live mutton trade, 
dressed and live, are in the throes 
of uncertainty. Price fluctuations 
from week to week are violent and 
illogical. 

During March top lambs sold in a 
range of $8.25@9.60, between high and 
low points. Eastern dressed trade was 
even more erratic. For this eccen- 
tricity no logical explanation was as- 
signed. At intervals killers bought 
greedily; frequently demand subsided 
suddenly. In the eastern dressed mar- 
ket, breaks and bulges were as much 
as $3 per hundred in a week. 

Toward the end of March, after one 
of the most effective bear raids of the 
season, about half the previous loss 
had been regained. Without halting 
the Chicago top advanced from $8.25 
to $8.85, gaining as much as 40 cents 
ona single session. At the low point, 
$8@8.25 bought the bulk of Colorado 
and other western fed lambs; at the 
crest of the resultant rise, $8.50@8.85 
was the market. Shorn stock was 
appraised about 75 cents per hundred 
below fleece lambs. 

At the inception of April indications 
were that the trade was settling down 
to a more stable basis. Consensus of 
opinion is that “highs” and “lows” 
have been recorded. Colorado was 
credited with having about one third 
of its winter crop to liquidate. Ne- 
braska was reducing its holdings week- 
ly, and the winter lambs fed in the 
corn belt were no longer a price-making 
factor. Wisconsin had practically 
cleaned up, Michigan was carrying 
only a few thousand lambs in the shear- 
Ing pens and feeders west of the Mis- 


souri River had the situation well in 
hand. 


cago, although a bear drive in the hog 
market carried average drove cost 
down to $8.75; but the spread in lamb 
prices was always narrow, not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents per hundred, while bulk 
of cattle sold in a spread of $3; hogs 
$1 per hundred. Dressed lambs on 
the eastern seaboard moved through 
the wholesale market mainly at $14@ 
17 per hundred. 

During the week ending March 5 
top lambs at Chicago cost $9.20, the 
bulk selling at $8.50@9 at the week- 
end. This established a new high point 
for the year on an advance of 50 to 
60 cents per hundred for the week, 
sheep gaining 25@40 cents. Compared 
with the previous low spot of the year, 
two weeks earlier, lambs had gained 
$1.75@2 per hundred. Shorn lambs 
sold at $7.75@8.25, and fat ewes, 
$3.50@4. 

During the week ending March 12 
the advance continued uninterrupted, 
reaching the highest level since early 
December. Fat lambs scored further 
gains of 25@35 cents; shorn stock, 
40 cents, yearlings and sheep ruling 


In March 


strong to 25 cents higher. High point 
of the rise was reached this week at 
$9.60 for tops, $9.25@9.50 taking the 
bulk of good to choice lambs. Weights 
of 100 to 110 pounds realized $9.10@ 
9.40, natives weighing 122 pounds sell- 
ing at $8.50. 

The week of March 19 precipitated 
a decline of 35 to 50 cents on lambs, 
although $9.50 was paid early in the 
week for a limited number and there- 
after the trend was definitely to lower 
levels. From $9.60 the top dropped 
to $8.85. Shorn lambs fared better 
than wooled stock, the spread between 
the two grades narrowing to 75 cents 
per hundred. At the close of that 
week, $8.25@8.35 bought the bulk of 
clipped stock. A handful of yearlings 
sold at $7.75, wooled ewes at $5.65, 
marking the highest level since August, 
1937. Few ewes sold under $4. 

A sharp break during the week end- 
ing March 26 put top lambs $1.35 
under the high spot two weeks earlier 
and sheep broke 50 to 65 cents. By 
the close of the week $8.25 stopped 
choice lambs, against $8.75 at the 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ending: 
Lambs: 








Good and Choice 

Common and Medium 
Feeders: 

Good and Choice 





Mar. 26, 1938 Mar. 19,1938 Mar. 27,1937 


$ 9.10 
8.52 
7.70 


$12.24 
11.80 
11.20 
10.44 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 


Lamb: (39-45 Ibs.) 


$16.75 $17.65 
17.10 
16.55 


15.80 


$20.05 
19.05 
18.48 
17.75 


Choice -_.. does 
Good = 16.10 
Medium (All Weights) 15.05 
Common (All Weights) —._______ . 13.80 





- men’s 


al On the break lambs were hit harder 


than the other species. At no time 
did top cattle drop below $10 at Chi- 
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opening; the bulk cost $8@8.25 at 
the close, weights of 99 to 118 pounds 
costing killers $7.75@8.10. Shorn 
lambs dropped from $8@8.10 to $7.40 
@7.60 and the outside price on ewes 
was $5.25, the bulk selling between 
that figure and $4.50. 

At this stage trade opinion was that 
low point of the season had been un- 
covered as during the final week sharp 
recovery was effected; top lambs re- 
acted to $8.85 and the bulk on packer 
and shipping account realized $8.40@ 
8.75 in the fleece, $8@8.10 shorn. 
Ewes held at $4.50@S.25. 


An Erratic Market 


Accounting for the eccentric nature 
of the market is difficult. Shipping 
demand, proverbially erratic, was a 
pronounced factor. At the Atlantic 
seaboard $14.50 to $18 per hundred 
absorbed the bulk of the dressed lambs 
marketed during March, but from day 
to day quotations varied 50 cents to 
$1 per hundred. The early March 
rise was popularly attributed to the 
“Eat More Meat” campaign, although 
the slump exerted a disillusionizing 
influence. A practice of asking sharp- 
ly higher dressed prices early in the 
week, then scaling quotations down to 
get a clearance is partly to blame. 
However, no necessity for stowing 
product away in freezers was encoun- 
tered, killers taking the market to get 
a clearance. Eliminating certified and 
other choice carcasses, $16 to $17.50 
per hundred absorbed the bulk of the 
dressed lamb on Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets during March. 

Somewhat singularly, weight did not 
meet serious penalization. Buyers 
guessed weights low in many instances, 
otherwise prices paid for lambs weigh- 
ing 100 pounds or more would not 
have been paid. Bulk of the lambs 
marketed at Chicago weighed 85 to 
98 pounds, but many bands carried a 
long heavy end. The outstanding 
shipment of the month was the Farr 
lambs from Colorado that were con- 
sistent toppers from day to day. 

Scarcity of shorn stock reflected 
wool market conditions and as pack- 
ers were not anxious to increase heavy 
inventories, spreads between wool and 


shorn prices were only 75 cents to $1 
per hundred, the narrowest in trade 
history. Practically everything reached 
market fat enough for the meat rail, 
consequently shearers secured only a 
few thousand head. Buyers’ wool 
credits were advanced 10 cents per 
hundred, live weight of the animal, to 
$1.45, which compares with $3.65 at 
the corresponding period of 1937, 
and penalizes the edible portion of the 
carcass to that extent. 

Condition of the late winter supply 
has not reached expectation in killing 
circles. Warm weather is one attri- 
buted cause, stinting feed another. 
Until the March upturn developed, 
prices were so low that feeders were 
discouraged, many resorting to the ex- 
pedient of merely carrying their hold- 
ings along at minimum cost in antici- 
pation of higher prices later in the 
season. This put the market on a 
semi-starvation basis; feeders unloaded 
lambs in merely fair condition and 
killers balked. On sharp breaks load- 
ing was reduced; every bulge furnished 
incentive to go to market. 

Killers contributed to resultant con- 
fusion by raiding prices on liberal re- 
ceipts, which forced them to buy for 
numbers when the country balked. Not 
infrequently one or more buyers on the 
Chicago market, especially in competi- 
tion with shippers, failed to secure a 
sufficient number to keep killing gangs 
going. As country buying is at low 
ebb at that season, in a scramble to 
get something to send over to the plant, 
intrinsic value was disregarded. Cer- 
tainly breaks and recoveries of 50 cents 
per hundred overnight need more than 
superficial explanation on the theory 
that a reason exists for every thing. 

Another reason for erratic markets 
is uneven supply. Information is avail- 
able by radio wherever a bunch of 
lambs is on feed, truck transport is 
prompt and whenever a few more re- 
port at the market than killers anti- 
cipate price raiding is stimulated. On 
short runs killers must secure lambs to 
keep killing gangs at work; standing 
time payment is expensive. 

That the season has been unprofit- 
able, both to feeders and processors, will 
not be disputed. Lambs were put in 
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high early last fall and although feeders 
have had the benefit of low-cost feed 
this advantage has not been sufficien 
to offset the investment. Feeders west 
of the Missouri River have resorted 
to every possible expedient to nurse 
the winter market, delaying liquida. 
tion of their holdings in the hope of q 
rising market late in the season. Colo. 
rado and Nebraska feeders had the 
benefit of the early March rise which 
doubtless effected substantial salvage, 
although the subsequent decline was 
discouraging. Corn belt losses were 
heavy as western lambs going into that 
section last fall were acquired during 
the period of maximum expense. 


Prospective Supplies 


At this writing Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan are practically 
bare of lambs in preparation for mar- 
ket. Having cleaned up supplies in 
adjacent territory, Iowa packers have 
been forced to go to Omaha and Den- 
ver to secure material. This has in- 
jected competition into the western 
trading sphere. Chicago and Omaha 
tops have been identical frequently. 
Colorado and Nebraska probably have 
a sufficient number of lambs back to 
enable them to figure in the supply 
movement until May, when California 
influence will be felt. Pacific Coast 
advices indicate that eastern packers 
had acquired a few new crop lambs up 
to early April, local killers taking the 
bulk for April delivery at 844@9 cents 
per pound. Chicago may or may not 
buy freely for May delivery at these 
prices. One Iowa packer is credited 
with taking 4000 head of Californias 
for April delivery. Chicago packers 
have sent buyers to California, but 
have merely prospected. 

Killers are not believed to have lost 
money on their winter killing opera 
tions, although the usual conversation 
about “minus” profits is in circulation. 
Obviously they would not return t 
the market for replenishment if each 
day’s purchase meant loss. Nor has 
heavy loss in feeding circles been get 


eral, as thousands of lambs have n0 


(Continued on page 40) 
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> ant than that of breed. 
) quently heard the statement: “There is 
™ more in the feed than in the breed.” 
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The Breeding and Preparation of a Top Clip 


(Continued from page 28) 


of conformation and covering, our aim 
being to approach a mutton type and 
at the same time retain and improve 
the fleece. Just prior to shearing, all 
fleeces are inspected for grade, length 
and strength of staple, color, density, 
crimp, uniformity, etc. 

This top group of ewes each year is 
divided into a number of breeding 
groups and these are bred to particular 
rams which we always hope will prove 
to be the proper sort of mate. The 
purchased rams bred to these range 
ewes have been registered stud rams 
costing from $100 to $200 each. 

A whole chapter or even a whole 
book could be written on the subject 
of exercise or activity in relation to 
fecundity and the growth of wool. Our 
ewes breed almost 100 per cent. Bar- 
ren individuals are almost unknown. 
Suffice it to say here, lack of exer- 
cise is bad, too much may be even 


> worse. 


Feed 


The subject of feed is no less import- 
I have fre- 


I have heard my father say: “Two 


thirds of good breeding is in good feed- 


” 


ing.” These statements were made by 
range men who had perhaps witnessed 
failure of blood to perform satisfac- 
They had noted how some 
blooded animals and their offspring, 


§ after a few generations out upon the 


range, had dwindled to a state or con- 
dition below that of the stock already 
acclimated. 

. This may have been due to lack of 
teed, or care, or due to lack of adapta- 
bility of that particular strain, Breed 
and feed we may say are of equal im- 
portance and any argument as to which 


is of the greater importance is just 
time wasted. 


Feed is of daily importance and the 
condition of the sheep’s body to func- 
tion depends upon the daily ration. 
Likewise, the growth of wool, which 
is the outgrowth of the outer layers of 
the skin, is dependent upon the func- 





tioning of the animal’s body. There- 
fore we may conclude that: As grows 
the grass, so grows the wool. 

A year’s staple is the result of a 
year’s functioning on the part of the 
sheep, and so important is the rela- 
tionship between the feed and the re- 
sulting wool clip that I venture to say 
that if the chemist could properly 
strain the fiber for examination and 
the microscope could so magnify this 
fiber, it would be possible to determine 
the general nature of the ration 
throughout that entire year of growth, 
even down to periods of a few days at 
a time. 

According to Prof. J. F. Wilson of 
the University of California at Davis, 
a wool fiber of maximum strength is 
almost as strong as a strand of iron 
of the same diameter. There is evi- 
dently meaning in that expression 
“Strong as Iron” in speaking of good 
wool. 

We do not even suggest that all wool 
could be grown to a maximum strength. 
Hazards of one kind or another are too 
often encountered. Our observation 
and experience on the one hand has 
taught us that tender or weak wool is 
due largely to lack of feed; and on 
the other hand that strong fiber in 
general results from the well-nourished 
animal. 


I used to think it took just 365 days 
to grow a good fleece of wool. That is 
true provided the animal has a run- 
ning start so to speak, at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. In other words, 
a sheep cannot start growing wool of 
maximum quality without first being 
in prime condition. To obtain this 
may have required at least several 
months’ time. 

My immediate ancestors were thor- 
oughly convinced that well-pastured 
sheep, protected from wild beasts and 
predatory dogs, were not only highly 
productive but were highly self-reliant 
In the 
matter of producing vigorous lambs and 
good wool, they were so thoroughly 
impressed with the importance of good 


against parasites and disease. 
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pasture (feed) that they subscribed to 
the following principle as of the great- 
est importance: “Better a  super- 
abundance of feed always than ever a 
scarcity.” 

We must not overlook the fact that 
some years are poor feed years. Then 
it is necessary to sell accordingly and 
to furnish supplemental feed. In my 
country this may consist of native 
slashing of browse of oak, maple, 
madrone or mistletoe in the summer- 
time, or it may consist of hay or con- 
centrates for the wintertime. 


Range Management 


The caption of “Range Manage- 
ment” might well include everything 
about proper sheep culture out on the 
range. 

We have aimed at good care and 
management along the following lines: 

Prevent overgrazing of the range. 
Overgrazing is the basis of more evil 
than any other factor. It reduces the 
vitality and the productivity of the 
flock; tends to kill out the forage 
plants, the best ones going first. Over- 
grazing enhances the spread of disease 
and parasites. It paves the way for 
erosion, which is particularly important 
in regions of heavy rainfall or of heavy 
winds. 

Overgrazed lands are particularly 
hard on young animals for these young 
animals need good forage plants—food 
stuffs rich in vitamins and minerals. 
Our practice was and is to give the ewe 
lambs and the yearling ewes the favored 
reserved pasture so they may build 
strong sturdy bodies. To do this, 
fences are necessary; but in my coun- 
try fences and pastures were neces- 
sary from the first to keep neighbor- 
ing ticky and scabby sheep from com- 
ing in contact with ours where neither 
ticks nor lice nor sheep scab ever 
gained the upper hand. 

As stated above, fences were needed 
and especially effective ones were nec- 
essary when in the nineties we were 
obliged to construct such fences as 
would and did prevent the influx of 
coyotes, which predators were actually 
eating the sheepmen out of business in 
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my part of the state. For 25 years 
these fences were the primary salva- 
tion of our business, which was main- 
tained on a solid financial basis without 
loans or subsidies, without gold mines 
or oil wells or a job as a banker or 
lawyer or as a Senator or Governor. 

From the earliest pioneer days, pre- 
datory animal control was important in 
the West. Not only were losses often 
terrific, but the detrimental effect on 
the survivors was no less marked. Our 
list of predators consists of the fol- 
lowing: coyotes, brown bears, mountain 
lions, bob cats and ravens. To complete 
this list we should perhaps include 
predatory dogs and two-legged “var- 
mints.” All of these are a menace. 

Sheep should be kept free from dis- 
eases and parasites for the prospects 
of a top clip may be blasted by the 
presence of these agencies. Severe in- 
festations of liver fluke or the eastern 
stomach worm (or wire worm), etc., 
may set up a condition of veritable 
starvation of the sheep in the midst of 
plenty of food, with the result that 
the fleece may be only a mockery 
compared to the fleece of the healthy 
animal. I mention these things here 
because a flock that is continually 
harassed for any reason from any 
source, simply cannot produce a top 
clip. 


Handling the Wool Crop 


Besides the breeding and feeding 
and protection against external influ- 
ences, there is another group of fac- 
tors of vital importance in the prepar- 
ation of a top clip. That is the care 
and management of the growing crop 
of wool. And it begins the day the 


sheep are shorn one year and con- 
tinues steadily until they are shorn 
and the wool packed in the bag a year 
later. 

Some general rules are suggested: 

(1) Resort to wool branding only 
when necessary, using only recommend- 
ed substances in the minimum amount. 

(2) All sheep should be tagged as 
often as necessary to prevent accu- 
mulation of dung locks. The amount 


of tagging depends on climate and feed 





conditions; usually twice per year is 
sufficient. A complete tagging job 
should be done just before lambing. 

(3) Sheep should be ranged, corral- 
ed or housed in the cleanest manner 
possible, especially as the shearing sea- 
son approaches. 

(4) Sheep should not be compelled 
or allowed to bed down in muddy, 
dusty, dirty places. Shrinkage is the 
most vital factor regarding the true 
value of a clip of wool. This factor 
is drawing more attention as time goes 
on. Dirt of any kind may add weight 
to the fleece and to the bag. It does 
not add value but does add expense to 
the operation of production. Believe 
it or not, it always has been our aim 
to put wool fiber into the bag, not 
extraneous matter. 


(5) In my state, grass seeds are a 
mighty important factor, especially 
concerning the pasturing of lambs 
through the first summer, and I sup- 
pose they are in other states as well. 
Shearing should be done in the spring 
of the year, always before the main 
portion of the feed dries and the seeds 
start to shell out. Lambs should be 
shorn at the same time, not for the 
value of the wool derived from them 
as much as for the good done to the 
lambs themselves. Lambs, if not shorn 
(and many times shorn ones), may 
pick up veritable plasters of grass seeds 
in their wool. These seeds may punc- 
ture the skin in thousands of places on 
a single animal, many times causing a 
death loss. A seed infestation may so 
reduce the condition of the lamb or 
sheep as to seriously damage the grow- 
ing fleece. 

(6) Sheep should be shrunk at least 
half a day before being shorn and any 
dung locks should be removed before- 
hand. 


(7) Shearing should be done in a 
clean place; floors swept often, espe- 
cially after any black wool has been 
cut. 

(8) Only good shearers should be 
employed. As with ranch attendants, 
they should handle the sheep carefully, 
and should have reasonable respect for 
the valuable crop they are removing. 
Second cutting reduces the value of the 
wool. It is a real task to get the wool 
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removed with a minimum of second 
cuts. The management should have a 
definite understanding with the shear. 
ers and should insist on the proper job, 
At the same time the employer should 
take no liberties with them regarding 
the work. Treat them fairly ang 
squarely. Treat them as American 
citizens; and see to it that while they 
are in his employ they have good quar- 
ters and good food. A good fleece of 
wool is valuable—it represents a year’s 
work and care and investment. “Why 
depreciate its value by any improper 
clippings? But this is often done in q 
few minutes, even seconds, by careless 
or disgruntled shearers. 

(9) Tying should be done by the 
management or the owner, never by the 
shearer. Nothing is more disgusting 
than to see the shearer boost a fleece 
toward the wool bin with the string 
flying after. 


As soon as shorn, the fleece should 
be removed from the shearing floor 
and prepared for tying. A standard 
table is recommended but any table of 
sufficient size and clean may be used. 
Spread the fleece out, flesh side down. 
Remove any tags or dirty locks from 
the legs or brisket. Bellies may be 
removed and packed separately if de- 
sired. Fold in the edges and legs, 
double head end back nearly to the 
rear and roll from the rear, reason- 
ably solid. Tie only with approved 
paper fleece twine. 

This method of preparing the fleece 
for the bag enables the management to 
keep closer tab on the shearers’ work: 
it should result in a uniform job of 
fleece packing. It will enable the 
buyer to make a better inspection of 
the clip. Without tearing the fleeces 
apart, the buyer can easily inspect the 
better and more valuable portions of 
the fleece (sides and shoulders). These 
are the portions of the fleece which 
the producer should exhibit for his 
own good. 

(10) Standard staple fleeces; heavy 
rams’ wool; lambs, black, defective, 
tags, crossbreds should be packed sep- 
arately and so labeled. 

All we have to say about the selling 
of wool is that the producer should 
study his business. Certainly he should 
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acquaint himself in practice with the 
grade of wool, its qualities of length 
and strength and shrinkages, etc. This 
knowledge will enable him, in a mea- 
sure, to talk the language of the buyer; 
and if the producer sells through any 
agency, his knowledge of the merits 
and demerits of the clip will enable 
him to better understand the sales 
report. 

In conclusion, the above results 
are representative of what any intelli- 
gent individual can do if he pursues a 
relentless and consistent policy of rigid 
selection and flock management. 

It is not a particularly hard job to 
grow a fleece of wool, but to grow a 
sizable clip of top quality is very much 
of an undertaking. 

Like any other project it requires 
much work, the results are dependent 
on the knowing how and the doing 
how. 





Troubles of a Minnesota 
Breeder 


E HAVE had a nice winter here 
in northern Minnesota, not 
much snow or cold weather. There is 


| plenty of hay that can be purchased 


now (March 7) at five or six dollars 
a ton in the stack. 

There are not many sheep in this 
section, although we have plenty of 
feed for them, especially during the 
summer on the cutover lands. How- 
ever flies are bad and stomach worms 
cause a good deal of trouble where the 
sheep are kept in small pastures. My 
chief trouble, however, is what the 
veterinarians call prolapse of the vag- 
ina. It usually appears about ten 
days toa month before the ewes should 
lamb, affecting largely the biggest and 
fattest ewes, usually with twins, and 
mostly young ewes lambing for the 
first time. 

County agents and local veterin- 
arlans have been at my place, but 
apparently are unable to locate the 
cause or give me instructions on how 
lo prevent the trouble. It has come 
up each year during the last four and 
last year I lost fifteen out of eighty 


ewes. I buy registered rams and do 
not inbreed. 

If any western wool grower can 
send me some suggestions on how to 
prevent this disease, I'll surely appre- 
ciate it. 


Hibbing, Minn. A. A, Billings 





Why Change? 


ECENTLY a friend called my at- 
tention to a picture. It depicted 
a yoke of oxen hitched to a two-wheeled 
cart. The driver, a man well up in 
years, obviously possessed of but little 
of wordly goods and no desire to 
accumulate more, is portrayed sitting 
on a board atop the :wo-wheeled cart 
trundling slowly down a road. The 
caption under the picture was, “Why 
Change?” 

This has set me to wondering. Who 
is the happier, the man speeding down 
the concrete highway in a modern, 
streamlined, highpowered car at 80 
miles an hour or this veteran in his 
two-wheeled ox cart, creeping slowly 
over the trail just as his forebears did 
a century ago? The contrast presents 
a thought-provoking picture to us. 

We of the genus homo are vain. We 
have turned modern during recent 
years. Sometimes we forget that thou- 
sands of years ago long before man 
had any conception of the modernistic 
things of today the turtle was pos- 
sessed of a streamlined body, a turret 
top, a retractable landing gear and a 
portable house. 
a turtle? 


But who wants to be 
It is not so much when you 
started as whether you kept going. The 
turtle didn’t change—man did. 

There 
is nothing so certain as uncertainty. 
In this era of hectic ups and downs, 
man’s ability to adjust himself to his 


We live in an age of change. 


surroundings and his fellow men is 
taxed to the limit. He is forced to use 
good, old-fashioned judgment or he 
will be swept into the sea of oblivion. 
There is nothing so uncommon as com- 
This characteristic is 


needed today in adapting one’s self. 


mon sense. 
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The person who applies yesterday’s 
methods to today’s living is out of the 
picture tomorrow. A person of that 
type is not unlike the man of whom it 
was said that all the exercise which he 
took was jumping at conclusions. We 
do not know what is ahead. We are 
certain that changes will occur. We 
know our problem will be that of adapt- 
ing ourselves to these changes as they 
come. 

Sometimes there has been a continu- 
ity which has seemed highly desirable. 
As I pen this paragraph I visualize the 
Goddess of Liberty as she stands upon 
the small island near the mouth of the 
Hudson River, a few knots off the 
lower tip of Manhattan Island with 
its Wall Street, its famous skyscrapers 
and its highly concentrated mass of 


humans. When the French gave us 
this big lady, a woman of Jewish faith, 
wrote the following inscription to put 


on the big girl’s feet: 


Give me your tired, your poor 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 


The wretched 


shore— 


refuse of your teeming 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 
me— 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
Fifty years ago we were a growing 
nation. New York was a landing port. 
We could not get human hands fast 
enough to expand and develop as we 
desired. There seemed ever to be a 
shortage of men and women to work 
in factories, mines, logging camps, and 
on farms. We did all in our power to 
encourage people to come. Today we 
Obviously the 
inscription might as well be chiseled 
from the bunion upon the Goddess’ 
Yet with all of this 


change the big, overgrown sister with 


have put up the bars. 


concrete toe. 


the thirty-five foot waist measurement 
continues to be the most popular 
damsel in the U. S. A. Thank God 
she hasn’t gone on a head lettuce and 
skim milk diet. 


Lincoln, Nebr. H. J. Gramlich 





Sheep Brands 


The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 36) 


only kept the invested capital together 
but paid the board bill. 

Speculation concerning the outcome 
of the 1938 lamb crop is variable. That 
there will be enough lambs to go around 
does not need assertion. Disappear- 
ance of winter lambs will be followed 
by a free movement of new croppers, 
California, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
contributing. Missouri and the major 
portion of the corn belt are also well 
supplied with lambs, and packers are 
confident of easier picking in the Ap- 
palachian region, especially the Vir- 
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DRIED 
BEET 
PULP 


Increases the Value of a Sheep 
Ration—aids digestion of other 
feeds used with it, resulting in better 
health and faster gains for the 
sheep, and more profit for the 
feeder.— KEEPS EWES IN SPLEND'D 
CONDITION, PRODUCING STURDI. 
ER LAMBS AND MORE MILK—and 
the lambs thrive on the ration. 
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Stay on a Full Year 


‘When you brand with MINTRA the job is 
done for a full year--and you have saved half 
the paint and half the labor necessary when 
branding twice a year. A gallon of MINTRA 
Liquid will brand about a third more sheep. 
Never requires thickening. Five standard 
colors. 


ginias, which promise an early run. 
Louisville, Nashville, and the set of 
crossroad markets in that area will be 
two to three weeks earlier at the market 
than usual. Current lamb prices are 
about $2 per hundred lower than at 
the corresponding period of 1937, al- 


U AND I Dried Beet Pulp stays 
sweet and wholesome indefi- 
nitely. Just feed it dry—no need 
to soak it. 


For particulars address Sales 
Department 


Send postcard for name of nearest UTAH-IDAHO 
dealer or warehouse. 


2500 WALNUT ST 








Ellis Paint Co Butte, Mont. 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n_- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Grand Junction, Colo., and Pocatello, Idaho 
Rohlff Lumber and Supply Co..Casper, Wyo. 
RadfordGroceryCo. Roswell & Carlsbad,N.M. 


\WGbce-3e8-b aan ba-bakeh al Oren 


DENVER 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep.............-.-..-. $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management 4.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 

For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















though there is no apparent possibility 
of repeating what happened then. 


Crop prospects all over the corn belt 
are excellent. The extent to which corn 
acreage will be reduced by enforcement 
of the new A.A.A. Act is conjectural, 
but as most of it will be inferior land, 
yields will not be materially changed. 
The obvious purpose is to put corn into 
storage in the event that a bumper crop 
is garnered, creating uncertainty which 
may have the effect of restricting feed- 
er lamb demand. 

J. E. Poole 
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ALLEN’S LAMB COATS 


Made of Durable Canvas and Wool 
Blanket Lined 


The canvas keeps out the wind, rain, and 
snow. The wool blanket preserves the natural 
warmth of the lamb. 


Ample protection 
severest storms. 


Fit perfectly, easy to put on and take off, 
last indefinitely, and do not cause any confu- 
sion among the ewes. 

Coyotes never bother when these coats 
are used. 


SAVE YOUR LAMBING LOSSES AND ENJOY 
REAL PROFITS IN THE FALL: USE 


ALLEN’S LAMB COATS 
Price 50 cents each——45 cents in lots of 


100 postpaid 
(Pat. applied for) 


Cc. M. ALLEN 


MILES CITY, MONTANA 


provided against the 











PERFECT 
| FN Pe FX Ph 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free: Samples 








BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DR! 
DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 


DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Int. 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “The Standard Brand of the Weil’ 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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. Avail- 
:mended 
ciations. 
sct from 
I'S, Inc., 
Illinois 

West” 
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Kansas City 


AMB prices in March moved with- 
ki in a $1.25 range and closed net 
unchanged. February had closed with 
an $8.35 top and in the first week of 
March the quotation was raised to a 
$9.10 point. After a slight setback a 
subsequent rally uncovered $9.25, but 
by mid-month the market was on the 
down grade and finally dropped to an 
$8 level but rallied to close at $8.40. 

At the beginning of the month there 
was considerable encouragement in the 
trade due to the “Eat More Meat” 
campaign, which seemed to be produc- 
ing results, but later consumer demand 
became dull and refused to follow a 
higher price basis. Wool demand was 
slow. At this time last year the wool 
market was in a strong position and 
was a material factor in the lamb mar- 
ket. From the supply point the fact 
that Colorado and Nebraska feeders 
have more lambs than a year ago tend- 
ed to keep killers from buying against 


a time when meat demand might im- 


LOWEST 


a Pe eT 


STEWART 2-Man Portable Shearer 


COMPLETE WITH ENGINE AND GRINDER 


SET IT UP ANYWHERE 


prove. Also the movement of new 
crop lambs in California and Arizona 
was started in time to put a good many 
milk fat lambs in consumer channels 
in time for the Easter trade. 

There has been a big difference in 
fed lambs this year. Northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas Valley and the 
Scottsbluff section have well-finished 
lambs, but other sections, especially 
Kansas and Southwest states, have 
produced weight but not much finish. 
Rough feed was plentiful and finishing 
feeds rather scarce. Killers say that 
northern Colorado and western Ne- 
braska lambs have made much higher 
dressed percentages than other dis- 
tricts. The average weight of lambs 
from all sections was heavier than last 
year. 

Shorn lambs brought $7.25 to $8.25 
during the month, with $8.25 being 
paid on eight market days. Toward 
the close $7.75 was the top. It is the 
season of the year when more shear- 
ing will be done. Thus far there has 
not been a price advantage in shearing, 


PRICE GER FOR, 


Yee for «. 
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but some lambs are at the point where 
pelts are beginning to break and get 
“stringy.” 

The first new crop lambs were na- 
tives that showed up March 8 and sold 
at $10. In the next ten days several 
lots sold at $9.25 to $10. The week 
beginning March 28 the first Arizona’s 
arrived. They sold at $9.25 to $9.50, 
with weights ranging from 80 to 86 
pounds. They were good and fat and 
suitable for the most exacting Easter 
trade. All told, around 5,000 spring 
lambs were in the March supply. Ari- 
zona has made wonderful strides in 
producing early lambs for market. Only 
a few years ago weights ranged from 
65 to 75 pounds and they have been 
raised by earlier lambing and better 
handling to the 80-pound bracket. 

The early new lamb crop is larger 
than last year. California and corn 
belt states will probably show the larg- 
est increase on the final count, but 
Texas is going to be in the running. 
Because of the wet season California 
lambs may round into condition rather 


LATEST E-B SHEARS 
CAST IRON DISC GRINDER 


Convenient base and three-section joint- 
ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with 
this special shaft prove it unequalled for 
easy, convenient operation under all con- 
ditions—in the back end of a truck or any 
Platform two feet or more above ground 
level. Compact, light in weight, easily 
transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- 
plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
Famous make engine is the last word in 
easy starting, reliability and economy. 


Similar machine in single units, 
$94.50 f.0.b. Salt Lake City 


Two 1938 Stewart E-B wide handpieces 
with four wide combs and eight wide cut- 
ters are included. Special heavy duty grind- 
er with two 13-inch cast iron discs, cement 
brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Stewart 
Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. 


LOW COST 


Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 
development of new type engine make pos- 
sible the low price of this new Stewart 
Two-Man Portable Shearer—$50 below the 
price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on 
the market. See Catalog GE-2. Shipping 
weight, 250 pounds. Price 
f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 


FOR THE BEST IN SHEARING EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS... 
SEE THE STEWART LINE OF SHEARS, COMBS, CUTTERS, GRINDERS 


Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5505 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. e 


48 Years Making Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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late and the mild weather in February 
and March in the corn belt has been 
very favorable for young lambs. 
Prices for fat sheep were advanced 
25 to 50 cents the middle of March 
but later the gain was wiped out. At 
the high point fat ewes sold at $5.25 
to $5.35, but on the close $4.50 was 
the limit. Good yearlings sold at 
$6.75 to $7.50, but they were not avail- 
4 able in sufficient numbers to test 
values fairly. Breeding ewes sold in a 
range of $4 to $7.50. Young ewes, 
the kind wanted the most, were scarce. 
The market problem for the next 
sixty days is to keep fed lambs mov- 





SHEEP OUTFIT 
For Sale 


60,000 acres of U.P. checkerboard 
land 30 miles east of Rawlins. 


Winter and summer range for 
20,000 head. 


Fully equipped. 
Owned and operated by present 
owner for past 25 years. 


Dana Meadows 
Sheep Co. 








Hanna, Wyoming 





ing in even volume. Offerings of new 
crop lambs will be limited until early 
May and the bulk of the winter fed 
lambs can probably be worked off be- 
fore that time so that they will not 
encounter much competition from 
springers. Some feeders, however, are 
holding for late marketing and they 
may meet an unfavorable market. 
March receipts, 107,870, were 21,787 
less than in the same month last year 
and the smallest in any March since 
1927. The three months’ total is 
323,969, or 90,992 less than in the 
same period last year and likewise the 
smallest total since 1927. The decrease 


ALWUZ-0N 


TAGS and CLINCHERS 
Guaranteed 


Write for Free Samples 
and Prices 












EAR 
TAGS 





Tattoo Markers and Stockman Supplies 


Intermountain Stamp Works 


240-242 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 


























DUKE 
“Undefeated Champion” 


WOOL-LAMB 


FOR SALE 












You Increase 
Both When You Use 


MADSEN 


REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLETS 













PHONE 174 





200 OUTSTANDING YEARLING STUD RAMS 


800 CHOICE YEARLING RANGE RAMS 
Delivery Any Time - Reasonable Prices - Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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is due entirely to the small feeding 
operations in this territory during th 
winter. 

C. M. Pipkin 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month 9 : 


March around 25 to 35 cents lower 
than at the opening while ewes wer 


generally strong to 25 cents higher 


Trade was active at Denver during th: 
month. Receipts totaled 193,901 head 


a decrease of around 15,000 head com. 


pared with receipts for the same mont) 


a year ago. Of this number, 180,008 
head came from Colorado feed lot. & 


Wyoming shipped 6,500 head and smal 
lots arrived from Texas and New Mer. 
ico. Around 12,000 head came from 


Utah and Idaho, a decrease of 27,008 


compared with a year ago. Good fat 
lambs sold early in the month at $8.50 


to $8.75 FPR and $8.40 to $8.55 flat. & 


At the high time, during the second 


week of the month, most of the goof 
lambs sold from $9 to $9.25 FPR ani 
$8.40 to $9.10 flat. Shorn lami * 
brought $8.10 to $8.20. Sales late ing 
the month were made from $8.30 FPRE © 


down. 


Feeding lambs sold around $7.75 flat 
to $8.40 FPR during the month. Early 
in March, good ewes brought $3.75 ts 


$4.25 with choice kinds landing at $4.5) 


flat. Late in the month good to choic: 
ewes made $4 to $5.25. 


During the month of March, 70 peg 






cent of all sales of fat lambs at Den 


ver or 120,000 head, were made form 
shipment to packers in interior lowe 





and Atlantic Coast points, which wa 
























an increase of 43,000 over the samy) 






period a year ago for these points. Ap 
total of 100,000 fat sheep and lamb>e 






was slaughtered at Denver the fits 
three months of this year. 
W. N. Fulton 


Omaha 













S FAR as prices on fat lamb ; 


went, there was little chang 


from February in the closing levels "% 
the Omaha market. At the end of 
March, as at the close of the previl'ie 


ring the 
01 head, 
ad com: 
€ month 
180,000 
ed lots, 
nd small 
Ww Mer- 
ne from 
f 27,000 
700d fat 
at $8.50 
55 flat. 

second 
ne good 
PR and 

lambs 
; late in 
30 FPR 


1.75 flat 
. Early 
53.75 to 
at $4.50 


period, the market carried a strong 
undertone with promise of some im- 
provement. Top at the close of March 
was $8.50, just equaling the price rul- 
ing a month earlier. 

Receipts of 132,488 head were 
larger than last cals but were still 
smaller than last year and were the 
lightest on this market for the month 
of March since early in the century. 
The pick-up in the run over February 
was not unexpected as there were still 
many lambs to come to market. If the 
fed lamb supply is to be cleaned up 
before new crop lambs come in num- 
bers, some increase must be expected. 

Fairly heavy movement of southern 
lambs was partially responsible, accord- 
ing to reports, for the recent sharp 
break in lamb prices which carried 
levels downward $1.35 per hundred 
and from which they have not recovered 
entirely at the present time. 

The wool trade continues to lag and 
while sealing of some of the clips may 
eventually bolster up prices, little if 
any immediate reaction has been noted. 
Reports of Anglo-American trade pacts 
still cause some disturbance and fur- 
ther worry mill operators who are run- 


| ning their business at around 30 per 


cent capacity. Pelt credits by the 
packers are reported to show slight 
advances for the month but are so 
much under a year ago that one need 
hardly look any further for the cause 
of the low lamb prices. 

It is reported that there may be a 
considerable amount of shearing done 
in the Scotts Bluff area. Due to the 
small spread between woolskins and 
shorn lambs of comparable grade— 
50@75 cents at the close of the month 
—and the fact that losses already are 


. fe heavy, many feeders claim they will 


) shear and try to recoup part of their 


loss on an upturn in the wool trade. 


| The spread between woolskins and 


clippers is the narrowest since 1933, at 


| which time lamb prices were on levels 


approximately $3 under today. How 
profitable this added effort will be is 
open to conjecture as 324,000,000 
pounds more of apparel wool is report- 
ed to be stored in the six major pro- 
ducing countries than there was on the 


first of March last year. Weather 
conditions during the next few weeks 
will probably exercise some control on 
the amount of shearing done. 

A great divergence of opinion exists 
among local operators as to the im- 
mediate course of the market. Some 
look for further improvement and ex- 
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pect to see a short period in the near 
future when prices will enable them 
to clean:.uut: while. others hold almost 
opposite views. There is complete un- 
an:mity on one point; however, and that 
is that the season to date has been 
the worst:in many years. 

Action or feedér lambs was usually 


Protect Your Sheep (, 
from Disease Losses ¢ 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


with “Pneumonia” complications 


Immunization and Treatment is effective 
and economical with 


Frankiin OVINE MIXED BACTERIN 


Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed cultures 
plus those of other infections in sheep. 


Price, 5¢ per dose. “Drug Store Dealers. 


Get Rid of Worms 


with Franklin Sheep Drench Powder © 
Expels both stomach and tape worms. 


We believe this to be the finest formula known. Also 
the most economical. 200z. pkg. makes 5 gallons for 
320 sheep or 640 lambs, price $3. 10 0z.,$2. 5 oz.,$1.25. 


Full line of Supplies. Send for free illustrated Sheep booklet. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM co. 


Denver Wichite 


css 


Fert Worth Marfa El.Peso Kanses City Allian 


=RANKLIN 


Los Angeles Salt Lake City 


rw VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 











CAPACITY 








The capacity of these banks to serve the legitimate needs of 
all customers and to advance their interests are important 
considerations in selecting your banking connection. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 
National Association 
Branches at Ogden, Provo, Logan, Bingham, Magna, Park City, Richmond 
FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


Branches at Boise, Blackfoot, Emmett, Gooding, Hailey, Idaho Falls, 
Jerome, Montpelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, Payette, Pocatello, 
Preston, Shoshone 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 
ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 


Members of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(tate S 
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©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Seasoned travelors appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordiat hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


—_——@——_—— 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath... 2.50 and up 








L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 





PINETRE 











Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


ee og SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
AE AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., New Orleans, La. 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool 
Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 








NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 








YSALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING, 


J é 


Cit ¥ 
LUESEFEL 


UTAH 





good and the market generally follow- 
ed closely the pattern of the killer 
trade. During the latter part of the 
month interest in shearing lambs was 
aroused and anything with enough 
finish for a quick turn was taken at 
25@50 cents under good fat lamb 
prices. 


Aged sheep, especially during the 
latter days of the month, were in too 
limited a supply to really test the trade 
but actual sales were completed at 
higher levels than those ruling a month 
earlier. Action on breeding ewes eased 
off after there had been considerable 
activity on that class during the first 
part of the period. 

James A. Lonsbury 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month were 
liberal, the total being 115,465 
compared with 91,211 in February and 
118,161 in March a year ago. Of the 
month’s total 50,268 were from Colo- 
rado feed lots, 37,524 from Nebraska, 
2,477 from Wyoming, and 8,619 from 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
Quality of lambs was generally 
good, though weights were heavy on 
some. The market on all classes was 
uneven, but closing prices are practical- 
ly unchanged with a month ago. The 
month opened with best lambs at 
$8.50. There was a gradual upturn in 
prices, top lambs reaching $9.35 on 
the 10th. After this date the market 
was up and down, and closed with best 
at $8.50, others selling down to $8. 
Clips sold up to $8.25 during the 
month, with choice kinds quoted 
around $8 on the extreme close. Choice 
ewes sold up to $5.15 at the high time, 
but $4.75 was about the limit on the 
close. Choice yearlings were quoted 
up to $7.50 late, with yearlings and 
twos $5@6. 
H. H. Madden 
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“It has its own teeth” 


"ALL IN ONE" 


CASTRATOR DOCKER AND 
EAR MARKER 
for lambs—Guaranteed to please. 
At your dealer or direct. Price $7.50. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 


Palo Pinto, Texas 




















In Salt Lake, it’s the 
Newhouse Hotel 


The home of genuine 
Western Hospitality 
400 ROOMS — 400 BATHS 


The New 
$2 to $4 MIRROR ROOM 
Wholesome food, 


is the center of night 
at reasonable life gayety. Dining, 


prices dancing. 
Mrs. J. H. Waters, Chauncey W. West, 
President Manager 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





WORM CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene C.T.) 
WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 
TO SHEEP YOU CAN DESTROY NINE 


SPECIES OF WORMS 
THAT INFEST SHEEP. 
THE LOW COST OF NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES IS 
REPAID MANY TIMES IN 
WEIGHT AND CONDITION 
OF THE ANIMALS 


Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 








Other Livestock, Hogs, Dogs, Foxes. 
Safe—Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost 


FREE WORM BULLETINS Tilted 
Worm Bulletin No. 650 tells you t erig wi 
to worm livestock and No. 661 the right way to 
worm poultry. Helpful, Practical, instructive. 


Write to Desk N-13-D Animal industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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April, 1938 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


Maxwell 
(Colusa County ) 


Range conditions here have been fair. 
) Lambing conditions are fair, but it is 
) too wet (March 22). 


It looks as if wool is valued from 18 

to 23 cents. 

At present there is a tendency to- 
| ward liquidation of sheep outfits by 
| creditors. . 

Coyotes are as numerous as ever. It 
is too wet to trap. 

The sheep business is not on a sound 
| basis—feed too high, tariff uncertainty, 
) labor troubles, with costs up and the 
) bankers scared. 

: S. G. L. 


Cloverdale 
(Sonoma County ) 


We have had rain from February 1 
f to February 22. Feed conditions are 
» good (March 1), better than average. 
| The number of range sheep getting 
Shay and grain is smaller than usual. 
| Baled hay is $22 per ton. 
' The number of ewes bred to lamb 
| this year is less than a year ago, due 
» to excessive winter losses in 1936 and 
| 1937. Winter losses this year are much 
F smaller. 
; Walter Sink 


OREGON 


) Cold, frosty weather predominated 
>in much of the state, with occasional 
precipitation as rain or snow, which 
"Was much heavier in western counties. 
: Farm work was delayed by the last 
week’s cold, stormy weather, and it 
)Was unfavorable for lambing. Most 
jlivestock have occupied spring ranges, 
and are making satisfactory gains. 





Burns 
(Harney County) 
March was the worst month we had 


all winter, snowing practically every 
day; but at this writing (March 30), it 


has changed for the better. We have 
more moisture on the ground than we 
have had for years. Therefore, the 
spring range will be good, although 
late. 

Most of our lambing is done on the 
range, and starts about the Sth of 
April. 

The number of sheep has decreased 
materially in this locality. 

No doubt some of the sheepmen 
will take advantage of the wool loan 
as a drowning man clings to a twig. 

The coyote situation is the worst 
handicap that the sheepman has had 
to contend with this last year. They 
took about 10 per cent of the lambs 
between lambing and shipping. To 
my mind, a federal bounty, to be paid 
in all the eleven western range states, 
will be the only solution. 

Peter Obiague 


WASHINGTON 


Favorable grain and grass weather 
occurred much of the month, but the 
last week was too cold. Moisture has 
been ample everywhere. Most fields 
are too wet to work. There is now a 
good prospect for spring forage in 
pastures and on open ranges. Lambing 
is nearly done with no losses attribu- 
table to the weather. Livestock are 
generally in good and thriving con- 
dition. 


Ellensburg 
(Kittitas County ) 


Up to the 16th of March it was 
fine and warm. Since then we have 
had lots of rain and snow, but no cold 
weather. Prospects for early feed 
were never better (March 24). 

We have had very favorable condi- 
tions for lambing, and have had no 
losses. About the same number of 
ewes were bred to lamb this year. 

I don’t think very many growers 
will avail themselves of the wool loan 
in this locality. 

There has only been one case here 
of a sheep outfit being liquidated by 
creditors. 








Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 





BLANKETS e BATTING 
ROBES e COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from _your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILES eco tees cree. 
e nm Street 

WEST UNITY, OHIO 132 
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YOU CAN EXCHANGE 


Your Wool 


FOR BLANKETS 
At a Great Saving to You. 


Write for Catalog and Wool 
Exchange Details. 


Original 
UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 


24-30 RICHARDS STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY 

















Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep. $2. 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3. 
Sampson's Range and Pasture 


Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture 
o_o Native American Forage 


lan 0 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding ............. 5.00 
FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Union Stock Yards 


SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 


heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HAMPSHIRES | 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
712 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
earcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 

eater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
Teerature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Til 








































THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Utah ; 
Utah ; 


Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 














































American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50e—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as bers the leadi 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8S. 

Pres., Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8S. MHultz, 1007 Sheridan St., 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A. 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary. 














This has been a good winter for the 
coyote trappers. 
H. L. Anderson 


Bickleton 
(Klickitat County) 


The feeding of hay and grain this year 
has been much lighter than in previous 
years. The number of range sheep is 
smaller. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
$10 a ton (March 2). 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
in 1938 is less than one year ago. How- 
ever our loss of ewes was much smaller 
this winter than one year ago. 

Coyotes are more numerous around 
here. The bounty is too low. 

In many instances, the sheepherder 
protects game on the national forests. 
Only the sheep-killing bear is killed. 

Roy L. Glasco 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were mild, or nearly 
seasonal, until the colder spell of the 
closing week. Rains and snows occur- 
red frequently, and in some places 
amounts were copious. Pastures, 
ranges and winter grains were bene- 
fited by the moisture and the absence 
of severely cold weather. Livestock 
have been turned out on spring pas- 
tures in some sections, and are mostly 
in fairly good condition. 


Mackay 
(Custer County) 


Sheep in this district have wintered 
quite well. The outlook for spring 
feed is better than for years (March 
11). 

Although trappers have done real 
well in this vicinity, there are still 
plenty of coyotes. 

We are beginning to wonder what 
the “New Deal” has done to all wool 
and pelt buyers. 

Thatcher Kimball 


MONTANA 


Seasonable temperatures prevailed, 
with no severely cold weather, though 
moisture was deficient in most parts 
during the middle portion of the month. 
Windy weather served to deplete soil 
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moisture appreciably. Most condition) 


were favorable for livestock. Gray 


has started, with ample moisture icf 


current needs. Livestock are in goo 
shape, many of them having been turp. 
ed out on old pasturage, because the 
snow cover is gone. 


Cohagen 
(Garfield County ) 


Weather for March has not been w 
bad, although the range is poor (March 
29). It is about the same all the way 
around as in the last three years. _ 


Conditions have been favorable for 
March lambing, but there is very littl 
lambing done here until May. Ther 
were not so many ewes bred to lam) 
this year. 

I think some growers will avail 
themselves of the wool loan. 

There are a few cases of liquidation 
of sheep outfits by creditors. 


There are not so many coyotes here, 
A plane has been around here this 
winter and taken out some coyotes. | 
think poison should never be used in 
killing coyotes. The worst and slies 
coyotes can be caught with trail hounds, 
but there are people that don’t like 
hounds. 

If the wool situation doesn’t improve, 
we in Montana might as well let the 
Orient supply the trades. 


H. C. Smith 
Alder 
(Madison County ) 


After an exceptionally mild and 
open winter, spring was ushered i 


this week (March 28) by intermittent, § 


very wet snowfall, amounting in all to 
well over a foot. As a result, the range 
is in better condition than it has beet 
for several years, insuring abundan! 
and early grass. Livestock in gener? 


are in excellent condition, and the pros f 


pects are for a large lamb crop. It 
fact, the only discouraging part of the 


picture is the price situation, a situa Fy 


tion which could be improved to a col: 
siderable extent in Washington, D. C, 


should the “powers there be” use theif 
intelligence and be so inclined. 
There have been no sales of ewes re 
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orted in this section, but coming two- 
ear-old ewes in the wool and bred to 

b in May could be purchased for 
10 a head. 


Coyotes continue to give consider- 
ble trouble and to date have been 
ept down to some extent by private 
rappers. But now it appears as though 
ve would get some better results by 
»mploying a paid trapper, under the 
supervision of the Biological Survey, 
he work to be financed by the creation 
»f a revolving fund through thecoopera- 
ion of the Survey, the county and the 
sheepmen; the proceeds from the fur 
nnd bounty to be turned into the fund. 
he agreement provides for trapping 
he year around 

There has not been a case of a 
herder or other employee in our outfit 
killing any wild game out of season 
for twelve or fifteen years; game on 
he summer range, especially deer, are 
frequently seen and appear to be de- 
cidedly on the increase, ‘There is 
onsiderably more game killed illegal- 
ly by townspeople going out on week- 
ends into the mountains than by the 
men who live in the hills. It makes 
one wonder as to the end and the 
justification of this hue and cry over 
conservation of wildlife. The idea 
of saving game just to slaughter it 
later on, such as the annual slaughter 
which takes place around Gardiner, 
north of Yellowstone Park every win- 
ter, is about as fair and logical as the 
exclusion of livestock from the national 
forests to make a playground. 

The hue and cry is becoming more 
prevalent all the time for more recrea- 
tional ground and more wildlife, yet 
quoting from an article in the March 
issue of the Reader’s Digest, condensed 
from Outdoor Life, by Raymond S. 
Spears, Conservation Director, Ameri- 
ca Trappers’ Association, “The con- 
tinental domain of the United States 


ai y's three million square miles—and two 
sthirds of it is wilderness, unoccupied 


Band untamed.” He says he knows be- 


cause he has hunted, fished and pack- 
journeyed up and down America for 
weeks at a time without striking a 
paved road or seeing a human dwelling. 
He goes on to say, “Nor does this wild 
errain consist wholly of desert and 


marsh. Much of it is beautifully tim- 
bered, amply watered, and—surpris- 
ingly enough—readily accessible. There 
are regions less than three hours dis- 
tant from New York City where the 
woodsman’s axe has never been heard.” 
He goes on to describe a large wilder- 
ness at the juncture of Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado, and further 
states, “This fastness is merely one 
link in a wilderness stretching from 
Canada to Mexico between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas. 
Tourists on transcontinental routes 
cross it and, because they roll through 
scattered towns, believe the hinterland 
is also inhabited. But anyone ventur- 
ing even a few miles off the highway 
finds himself in prairie country, high, 
wide and lonesome—hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles infested by moun- 
tain lions and gray wolves.” He 
describes other wild country in nearly 
every part of the United States and 
says, “East of the Mississippi there 
are wilds as rugged and uninhabited 
as any in the West - - -. All 
in all, more than 2,000,000 square miles 
of wilderness is available to any citizen 
of this much urbanized country of 
ours, and much of it can be reached 
just by turning a little way off some 
traffic-congested concrete highway.” 

The hundreds of thousands of people 
dependent upon the livestock industry 
owe this man a vote of gratitude for 
this article, because he seems to be one 
who has been there and knows. 

At any rate, there is much writing 
on the wall and it behooves the people 
seeking a livelihood from the livestock 
industry to become more strongly and 
closely united and organized, or else— 

S. E. Whitworth 


Saco 
(Phillips County) 


Except for the blizzard on the last 
two days, March brought us nice wea- 
ther. The range in this locality is the 
best in the last five years. The ground 
seems well soaked and the grass has 


started or is ready to start (April 2). 

Most of the lambing is done during 
May. Our crop will not be .so large 
this year because the number of ewes 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 


JL. eee eee 


q --........Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Marysville, Ohio 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln 


Directors 
Ws Bin 
Frank L. Hall. Crawford,Nebr. 
D. ..San Angelo, Texas 
..Collinston, Utah 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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bred is about 20 per cent short of that 
of last year. 

Unless buyers offer a satisfactory 
price, I think a good many wool grow- 
ers will take advantage of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan, There 
is no liquidation going on here. 

There are not enough hunters at work 
and so coyotes are gaining on us. 

L. B. Slaymaker 


WYOMING 


Most of the month was unusually 
mild, with frequent precipitation, fa- 
vorable for spring forage. The moun- 
tains contain plenty of snow. Live- 
stock are doing well with ample feed, 
excepting in some far western areas. 
Conditions were unusually favorable 
for sheltered lambing, and very few 
losses were reported due to weather 
conditions. 


Scientists Look Under 
Skin to Determine 
Hide Qualities 


ETTER animal skins make better 

leather and sell at higher prices, 
but little research work has been done 
to determine what makes some animals 
produce better hides than others. 

A step in this little explored field of 
research was made recently by leather 
specialists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture when they had the oppor- 
tunity to study the skins from nine 
sets of twin lambs raised under con- 
trolled feeding conditions. 


“The results show the prospect for 
more basic information which may 
reveal quantitatively the influence that 
essential animal life factors, such as 
breeding, feeding, sex, and environment 
have upon hide quality,” says R. W. 
Frey, in charge of leather investiga- 
tions for the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. 


In the lamb skin study, one each of 
the nine sets of twin lambs was placed 
on full feed. The other twin was given 
just enough feed for normal subsis- 
tence, At the slaughter time the full-fed 
twins weighed almost twice as much 
as the underfed lot and the skins from 


the full-fed lambs weighed from two 
to two and a half times as much when 
fresh, cured, or tanned. The size of 
the full-fed lamb skins naturally was 
greater—one and a half times larger, 
in fact. In addition the leather from 
the full-fed lot averaged nearly two 
times thicker and one and two thirds 
times stronger. 

Skins and leather from the full-fed 
lot had distinctly larger fibers, a high- 
er angle of weave (that is, the inter- 
laced fibers of the skin were in a more 
nearly vertical position), a more open 
fiber structure and a coarser, higher 
grain. The coarser grain, says Mr. 
Frey, no doubt was caused by the 
heavier growth of wool on the full-fed 
lambs. Too, the higher angle of weave 
and the larger fibers—usually associ- 
ated with stronger leathers—were off- 
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set in the case of the full-fed twins 
by the looseness of weave compare 
with the more densely woven fibers oj 
the under-fed group. 

“This work merely points to a ney 
field for research,” Mr. Frey stresses, 
“When we have a more adequate back. 
ground of information it will make pos. 
sible the more accurate evaluation oj 
hides and skins before they are mage 
into leather. Consequently, the pro. 
ducer would be better informed as tp 
their value and the tanner could by 
more intelligently.” 
















News from Canadian 
Breeder 


(CONDITIONS here in Alberta ha ) 
not been good for a number of 
years. Prices have been low for wodl, 
lambs, wheat and beef; those for hogs 
and horses have been good. Nineteen 
thirty-seven saw an improvement in 
wool prices, which went up to 24 cents 
for a short time before shearing; but 
few, if any sales were made at thal 
figure. Most of the wool was sold to 
private buyers at around 20 or 21 cemls 
a pound. So far (February 22) te 
have had no report on the Canadian 
Co-op’s net price, but it will probably 
be five or six cents below the pri 
the early sellers received. 

Lowering the duty on Australiat 
lamb has hurt the price of feeder lambs 
and will probably hit the feeders this 
spring, but we hope to get it raisd 
again, to stay, we hope. 

Range conditions here have been bal 
for the last few years, due to lack 
rain. A slight improvement occurttl 
last year, but there was not enougl 
moisture to make conditions godt 
Free range in southern Alberta ist 
thing of the past: all ranchers mitt 
either own or lease their grazing lant 
Land values, however, have come dow 
considerably the last few years. Lam 
that were formerly held around $4 
an acre can be bought anywhere fr0l 
a dollar or two an acre up, accordil 
to quality, watering conditions, 
so forth. 


Calgary, Alta., Canada Jack Canuck 




































